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• a Poem: 



BY JOHN PIERPONT, Esa. 



I lore to IsMtfa^ irliere Gikad iheai bar hdra ; 
I lore to imlliiMi Jiovdan*! faanki of ptlm ; 
I love to wetmif tat in Hennon*k dewi ; 
I lore the pnmf^qp oflniah*! mme : 
In Carmd^i holy pots Til ednrt repoie^ 
And deck my moMj eouch widi SlMraD*i 
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DIsTuicT or UaktLind, 

BE (c nHmbepU, Hiat tin Ihii tiiirtnaiih da^ of Sa 
fln font'-finl VIII of IIk Imlrpcndcliix af lln' Uiiiti^ 
AliiericB, jAfaii PiiT|HiuIf KmniiR-. uf the mid DiilricI, ] 
■iui! in [Ilji OBtrr, Oe Tillr aC ■ Bunk, Ihe ci^t t 
cUmi u uAk, Id the wuiU rnllowii^t tv wit :— 

•'Jin nf PaltMiM ; a Peim : bs Jolm FUrfml, 
•• I Ime to iHMlie, irivn oil<^ ^AbH hilui ; 

" 1 lore u m.1 mr fbm in HmmB*! fm; 

" In CinmlV holy (TOO I'll niiirt nDK, 
■ Aid d«k iny Duu; eoHh « ilh aMWi dnUili 
IB <ri|ftiQ to (hr Kt of the C(iii|i;ra of Ihe L'liii 
■inhM^SHt In ihr iiKDiin(eniLiit of l«niii«, l> 
the BpiB rf nHf*! dmu iDid boulu. In the millKin aii 
tan «f Mdi nKMi, chiiii« (he (iinH IhnuD miilHinil. 
uthewl, nniilcd " An ut, aupphiHRnuy to uiul, ■ 
ut, lix thr smuniimKin gf kutiinf, by Kciiriju Ihi 
biui, cham imd bcmhi, la the aulJ^ uhI ptnprinur 
ufiEii during ibr limtn tbtniii niL-nikuinl," t ~ 
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Subimvr'b dun cloud, that, slowly rising, holds 
The sweeping tempest in its rushing folds. 
Though o*er the ridges of its thundering breastt 
The King of Terrours lifts his lightning crest; 
PleasM we behold, when those dark folds we find, 
Fring'd with the golden light, that glows behind. 
M§e, when one language bound the human race, 
I On Shinar's plain, round Babel's mighty base, 
^» Gloomily rose the minister of wrath ; 

Dark was his frown, destnictive was his path ; 
That tower was blasted by the touch of Heaven ; 
That bond was burat — that race asunder driren : 
Yet, round the Avenger's brow, that frownM above, 
Play*d Mercy*s beams — the lambent light of Love. 
All was not lost, though busy Discord flung 
Repulsive accents from each jarring tongue; 
All was not lost ; fur Love one tie had twin'd, 
And Mercy dropped it, to connect mankind : 
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One tle« that winds, with soft and sweet control. 
Its silken fibres round the yielding soul ; 
Binds man to man, sooths Passion's wildest strife. 
And, through the mazy labyrinths of life. 
Supplies a faithful clue, to lead the lone 
And weary wanderer to his Father*^|^rone. 

That tie is Musick. How supreme her sway ! 
How lovely is the Power that all obey ! 
Dnmb matter trembles at her thrilling shock ; 
Her voice is echoM by the desert rock ; 
For her, the asp withholds the sting of death. 
And bares his fangs, but to inhale her breath ; 
The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 
And, crouching, listens when she treads the air ; 
And man, by wilder impulse driven to ill. 
Is tamed, and led by this Enchantress still. 
Who ne'er has felt her hand assuasive steal 
Along his heart — That heart will never feci. 
*Tis hers to chain the passions, sooth the soul, 
To snatch the dagger, and to dash the bowl 
From Murder's hand ; to smooth the couch of Care, 
Eitract the thorns, and scatter roses there ; 
Of Pain's hot brow, to still the bounding throb. 
Despair's long sigh, and Griefs convulsive sob. 
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How Tast her empire! Turn through earth, through air. 
Your achiog eye, you fimi her subjects there ; 
Nor is the throne of heaven above her s|iell, 
Nor yet beneath it is the host of hell. 

To her, Relig||p owes her holiest flame : 
Her eye looks heaven-ward, for from heaven she came. 
And when Religion*s mild and genial ray, 
Around the frozen heart begins to play, 
Mnsick's soft breath falls on the quivering light ; 
The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright ; 
And that cold mass, by either power assaiPd, 
Is warm*d— made liquid — and to heaven exha]*d. 

Here let us panse : — the opening prospect view :— 
How fresh this mountain air ! — ^how soft the blue. 
That throws its mantle o'er the length*niog scene ! 
Those waving groves — those vales of living green — 
Those yellow fields — that lake's cerulean face. 
That meets, with curling smiles, the cool embrace 
Of roaring torrents, lulPd by her to rest ; — 
That white cloud, melting on the mountain*s breast : 
How the wide landscape laughs upon the sky ! 
How rich the light that gives it to the eye ! 
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Where lies our path ? — though many a vista calt» 

« 
We may admire, but cannot tread them all. 

Where lies our path ! — a poet, and inquire 

What hills, what vales, what streams become the lyre ? 

See, there Parnassus lifts his head of snow ; 

See at his foot, the cool Cephissus flQ|| ; 

There Ossa rises ; there Olympus towers ; 

Between them, Temps breathes in beds of flowers. 

Forever verdant ; and there Peneus glides 

Throu^ laurels, whispering on his shady sides. 

Your theme is d'lusick : — Yonder rolls the wave» 

Where dolphins snatch*d Arion from his grave, 

Enchanted by his lyre : — Cithsron*s shade 

Is yonder seen, where first Amphion play'd 

Those potent airs, that, from the yielding earth* 

Charmed stones around him, and gave cities birth. 

And fast by Haemus, Thracian Hebrus creeps 

0*er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps, 

Whose gory head, borne by the stream along. 

Was itill melodious, and expired in song. 

There Nereids sing, the Triton winds his shell ; 

There be thy path — for there the Muses dwell. 

No, no— a lonelier, lovelier path be mine : 
Greece, and her charms, I leave, for Palestine. 
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There, purer streams through happier Tallejs flow. 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

1 love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm ; 

IJove to walk on Jordan's banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon*s dews ; 
I love the promptings of Isaiah*s muse : 
In Carmel's holy grots I'll court repose. 
And deck my mossy couch, with Sharou*8 deathless 
rose. 

Here arching vines their leafy baimer spread. 
Shake their green shields, and purple odours shed ; 

. At once repelling Syria's burning ray, 
And breathing freshness on the sultry day. 
Here the wild bee suspends her murmuring wing. 
Pants on the rock, or sips the silver spring; 

' And here — as musing on my theme divine, 
I, gather flowers to bloom along my line. 
And hang my garland in festoons around, 
Enwreatb'd with clusters, and with tendrils bound ; 
And fondly, warmly, humbly hope the Power, 
That gave perfumes and beauty to thb flower. 
Drew livfng water from this rocky shrine. 
Purpled the clustering honours of the vine, 

*1 
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And led me, lost in devious mazei, hither, 
To weave a garland, will not let it wither : — 
Wond*rin{, I listen to the strain sablime. 
That flows, all freshly, down the stream of time, 
Wafted in grand simplicity along^ 
The undying breath, the very soul of song. 
Down that long vale of years are sweetly rollM 
The mingled voices of the bards of old ; 
Melodious voices ! bards of brightest fire ! 
Where each is warm, how melting is the quire ! 
Tet, though so blended is the concert blest. 
Some master tones are heard above the rest. 

O'er the cleft sea, the storm in fury rides : 
Israel is safe, and Egypt tempts the tides : 
Her host, descending, meets a wat'ry grave. 
And o*er her monarch rolls the refluent wave. 
The storm is hush*d : the billows foam no more, 
fint sink in smiles : — there's musick on the sliore. 
On the wide waste of waters,* dies that air 
Unheard ; for all is death and coldness there. 
^Bat see! the robe that brooding Silence throws 
0*er Shnr reclining in profound repose. 
Is rent, and scattered, by the burst of praise, 
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That swells the song th* astonished Hebrews raise. 
That rending anthem on the wild was flung. 
From Miriam's timbrel and from Moses* tongue :i 
The first to Liberty that e*er was sung. 

. But if, when Joy and gratitude inspire, 
Such high-ton*d triamph walks along the lyre. 
What are its breathings, when pale Sorrow flings 
Her tearful touches o'er its trembling strings ? 

At Nebo's base, that mighty bard resigns 
His life and empire, in prophetick lines.' — 
L Heaveni all attention, round the poet bends, 
( And conscious earth, as when the dew descends, 
^'.Or showers as gentle, feels her young buds swell, 

I 

' Her herbs shoot greener, at that fond farewell. 

■ Rich is the song, though moumfhlly it flows : 
And as that harp, which God alone bestows. 
Is swept in concert with that sinking breath. 
Its cold chords shrink, as from the touch of death. 
It was the touch of death ! — Sweet be thy slumbers, 
Harp of the prophet ! but those holy mimbert. 
That death-denoting, monitory moan. 
Shall live, till Nature heaves her dying groan. 
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From Pi8gah*s top his eye the prophet threw, 

0*er Jordan's ware, where Canaan met his yiew. ( 

His sunny mantle, and his hoary locks 

Shone, like the robe of Winter, on the rocks. 

Where is that mantle ?— Melted into air. 

Where is the prophet ? — God can tell thee where. 

So, on the brow of some romantick hei|;ht, 
A fleecy cloud hangs hov*ring in the light. 
Fit couch for angels ; which while yet we tiew, 
'Tis lost to earth, and all around is blue. 

Whose veteran arm, already taught to urge 
The battle stream, and roll its darkest surffit 
Hangs over Jericho's devoted towers,' 
And, like the storm o'er Sodom, redly lowers ? 
The moon can answer ; for she heard his tongue. 
And cold and pale o'er AJalon she hung.^ 
The sun can tell : — O'er Gibeon's vale of blood, 
Curving their beamy necks, his coursers stood. 
Held by that hero's arm, to light his wrath. 
And roll their glorious eyes upon his crimson path. 
What mine, exploding, rends that smoking ground? 
What earthquake spreads those smouldering ruin 
round? 
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Tbe sous of Levi, round that city, bear 
The ark of God, their consecrated care, 
And, in rude concert, each returning morn. 
Blow tbe long trump, and wind the curl^ig horn. 
No blackening thunder smok'd along the wall : 
No earthquake ghook it : — Muakk wrought its fall. 

Tbe reverend hermit, who ftom earth retires. 
Freezes to love's, to melt in holier fires. 
And builds on Libaous his humble shed,' 
Beneath the waving cedars of his head ;— 
Year after year, with brighter views revolving, 
Boiibt after doubt in stronger hopes dissolving ;— 
Thdagh neither pipe, nor voice, nor organ's swell, 
Distorb the silence of his lonely cell ; 
Tet hears enough, had nought been heard before, 
To wake a holy awe, and teach him to adore. 
For, ere the day with orisons he closes, 
be on his flinty couch his head reposes, 
A couch more downy in the hermit's sight, 
Than beds of roses to the Sybarite ; 
As lone he muses on those naked rocks. 
Heaven's last light blushing on his silver locks, 
Amid the deepening shades of that wild moontainj 
He hears the burst of many a mossy fountain, 
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Whose crystal rills in pure embraces mingle, 
And dash, and sparkle down the leafy dingle* 
There lose their liquid notes : — ^with grateful glow, i 
The hermit listens, as the waters flow. 
And says there's musick in that mountain stream, ..- X 
' The storm beneath him, and the eagle's scream. 

There liFes around that solitary- man. 
The tameless musick, that with time began ; 
Airs of the Power, that bids the tempest roar. 
The cedar bow, the royal eagle soar ; 
The mighty Power, by whom those rocks were pil'da 
Who moves unseen, and murmurs thro' the wild. m 
What countless chords does that dread Being strike t 
Various their tone, but all divine alike : 
*Ti8 Mercy now, in balmy softness stealing ; 
'Tis Anger now, the Mighty One revealing ; 
There, 'tis a string that sooths with slow vibration, 
And here, a bunt that shakes the whole creation. 

^ By Heaven forewam'd, his hunted life to save, 

W Behold Elijah stands by Horeb's cave ; 

' Griev'd that the God, for whom he'd warmly striven, 
Should see bis servants into exile driven. 
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HU words neglected, by those serrants spoken. 
Hit prophets mardered, and his altars broken. 
Bit bleeding heart a soothing strain requires : 
Be liears it : — softer than .£olian Ijres, 
"A still, small yoice,*' like Zephyr's dying sighs. 
Steals on his ear : — he may not lift his eyes, 
i Bat o*er his face his flowing mantle flings, 
i And hears a whisper, from the King of Kings.* 

y 
I 

Tet, from that very ca^e, from Horeb*s side, 
Where spreads a desert prospect, wild and wide. 
The prophet sees, ^th rcFerential dread, 
Atfk Sinai rear his thunder-blasted head ; 
Where erst was pour*d on trembling Israel's ear, 
i stormier peal, that Moses quak'd to hear. 
h what tremendous pomp Jehovah shone. 
When on that mount he fiz'-d his burning throne !'' 
Thick, round its base, a shuddering gloom was flung 
Black, on its breast, a thundercloud was hung : 
Bright, through that blackness, arrowy lightnings 

came, 
Shot from the glowing vail, that wrapp'd its head in 

^ame. 
Lnd when that quaking mount the Eternal trod, 
Icorch'd by the foot of the descending God, 
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Hien, blasts of unseen tnimpets, long and loud* 
Swelled by the breath of whirlwinds, rent the ela 
And Death and Terrour stalk'd, beneath that sm 
shroud. 

Seeit thou that shepherd boy, of features fair. 
Of eye serene, and brightly flowing hair. 
That leans, in thoughtful posture, on his crook, 
And, statue-like, pores o*er the pebbly brook ? 
Yes : and why stands he there, in stupor cold ? 
Why not pursue those wanderers from his fold ? 
Or, mid the playful children of M" flocks. 
Toss his light limbs, and shake his amber locks, 
Rather than idly gaze upon the stream ? — 
That boy is lost in a poetick dream : 
And, while his eye follows the wave along, 
His soul expatiates in the realms of song. 
For oft, where yonder grassy hills recede, 
I've heard that shepherd tune his rustick reed ; 
And theiS, such sweetness from his fingers stole, 

« I knew that Musick had possessed his soul. 

i: Oft, in her temple, shall the votary bow, 
Oft, at her altar, breathe his ardent tow. 
And oft suspend, along her coral walls. 
The proudest trophies that adorn her halls. 
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• 
Efen now* the heralds of his moDarch tear 

The lOB of Jesse from his fleecy care,' 

And to the hall the ruddy minstrel bring, 

Where sits a being, that was once a king. 

_ ■ 

ttUy on his brow the crown of Israel gleams, 
Aad cringii^ courtiers still adore its beams, 
Tlioo|h the bright circle throws no light divine, 
Bat rays of hell, that melt it while they shine. 

As the yoong harper tries each quiTering wire, 
It leaps and sparkles with prophetick fire, 
ind, with the kindling song, the kindling rays 
Around his fingers tremulously blaze. 
Till the whole hall, like those blest fields above, 
Glows with the light of melody and love. 

Soon as the foaming demon hears that psalm. 
Heaven on his memory bursts, and Eden's balm : 
He sees the dawnings of too bright a sky ; 
Detects the angel in the poet's eye ; 
With grasp convulsive, rends his matted hair ; 
Througfabis strain'd eye-balls shoots a fiend-like glare; 
And flies, with shrieks of agony, that hall, 
The throne of Israel, and the breast of Saul ; 

2 
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Exird to roam, or, in infernal pains. 

To seek a refuge from that shepherd's strains. 

The night was moonless : — Judah's shepherds 1 
Their starlight watch : their flocks around them sic 
To heayen's blue fields their wakeful eyes were tor 
And to the fires that there eternal bum*d. 
Those azure regions had been peopled long, 
With Fancy's children, by the sons of song : 
And there, the simple shepherd, conning o'er 
His humble pittance of Chaldean lore. 
Saw, in the stillness of a starry night, 
The Swan and Eagle wing their silent flight ;i* 
And, from their spangled pinions, as they flew, 
On Israel's vales of verdure shower the dew : 
Saw there, the brilliant gems, that nightly flare, 
In the thin mist of Berenice's hair ; 
And there, Bobtes roll his lucid wain. 
On sparkling wheels, along the ethereal plain ; 
And there, the Pleiades, in tuneful gyre. 
Pursue forever the star-studded Lyre ; 
And there, with bickering lash, heaven's Chariot 
ITrge round the Cynosure his bright career. 
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While thus the shepherds watchM the host of 
night, 
0*er heaven's blae concave flash'd a sadden light. 
The unrolling glory spread its folds divine, 
O'er the green hills and vales of Palestine ; 
Andlo! descending angels, hovering there, 
Streteh'd their loose wings, and in the purple air, 
Hung o'er the sleepless guardians of the fold :-* 
^en that high anthem, clear, and strong, and bold 
Od wavy paths of trembling ether ran : 
*'6Jory to God ; — benevolence to man; — 
^ ^eace to the world :" — and in full concert came, 
Attn silver tubes, and harps of golden frame, 
llie load and sweet response, whose choral strains 
Lingered and languished on Judea's plains. 
Ton living lamps, charm'd from their chambers blue, 
By airs so heavenly, from the skies withdrew : 
All ? — all, but one, that hung and bum'd alone, 
And with mild lustre over Bethlehem shone. 
Chaldea's sages saw that orb afar, 
Glow unextinguished ; — 'twas Salvation's Star. 

Hear'st thou that solemn symphony, that swells 
And echoes through Philippi's gloomy cells ? 
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From Taolt to vault the heavy notes rebouud, 

And granite rocks reverberate the sound. 

The wretch, who long, in dungeons cold and dank« 

Had shook his fetters, that their iron clank 

Might break the grave-like silence of that prison. 

On which the Star of Hope had never risen ; 

Then sunk in slumbers, by despair opprest, 

And dream*d of freedom in his broken rest ; 

Wakes at the musick of those mellow strains, 

Thinks it some spirit, and forgets his chains. 

*Ti8 Paul and Silas ; who, at midnight, pay 

To Him of Nasareth, a grateful lay. 

Soon is that anthem wafted to the skies : 

An angel bears it, and a €rod replies. 

With thundering crash, are burst bolts, bars and 

locks; 
Rent are their chains, and shivered are their stocks ;u 
Strong tides of lij^ht gmh through the yielding doors. 
Glance on the walls, and flash along the floors. 
Fiz'd in dismay, the shuddering keepers gaze 
At the bright suns, on Freedom's brow that blaze, 
As she descends to break the prisoners* bars. 
Whose musick charmed her from her kindred stars. 
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'Tis night again : for Musick loves to steal 
Abroad at night ; when all her subjects kneel, 
to more profound devotion, at her throne : 
And, at that sober hour, she'll sit alone, 
IJpoD a bank, by her sequestered cell, 
And breathe her sorrows through her wreathed shell. 
Again *tis night — the diamond lights on high. 
Bom bright, and dance harmonious through the sky ; 
And Silence leads her downy footed hours, 
Round Sion's hill, iand Salem*s holy towers. 
The Lord of Life, with his few faithful friends, 
I)rown*d in mute sorrow, down that hill descends. 
Tbey cross the stream that bathes its foot, and dashes 
Around the tomb, where sleep a monarch's ashes ;" 
And climb the steep, where ofL the midnight air 
Received the Sufferer's solitary prayer. 
There, in dark bowers imbosomed, Jesus flings 
His hand celestial o'er prophetick strings ; 
Displays his purple robe, his bosom gory. 
His crown of thorns, his cross, his future glory : — 
And, while the group, each hallowed accent gleaning, 
On pilgrim's staff, in pensive posture leaning — 
Their reverend beards, that sweep their bosoms, wet 
With the chill dews of shady Olivet — 

2* 
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WoDder and weep, they pour the song of sorrow**^ 
With their lov'd Lord, whose death shall shroud tho 

morrow. 
Heavens ! what a strain was that ! those matchlen 

tones. 
That ravish •* Princedoms, Dominations, Thrones ;'* 
That, heard on high, had huBh*d those peals of praiMt 
That seraphs swell, and harping angels raise, 
Soft, as the wave from Siloa's fount that flows. 
Through the drear silence of the mountain rose. 
How sad the Saviour*s song ! how sweet ! how holy ! 
The last he sung on earth : — how melancholy ! 
Along the valley sweep the expiring notes : 
On Kedron*8 wave the melting musick floats : 
From her blue arch, the lamp of evening flings 
Her mellow lustre, as the Saviour sings : 
The moon above, the wave beneath is still. 
And light and musick mingle on the hill. 

The glittering guard, whose viewless ranks invest 
The brook*! green margin, and the mountain*s crest, 
Catch that unearthly song, and soar away, 
Leave this dark orb, for fields of endless day, 
And round th' EtcmaKs throne, on buoyant pinions 
play. 
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Te glowing seraphs, that enchanted sw im, 
In teas of rapture, as ve tone the hymn 
Te bore finom earth — O say, ye choral quires, 
Why in snch haste to wake your golden lyres ? 
Why, like a flattering, like a fleeting dream, 
Lsafe that lone mountain, and that silent stream ? 
Sly, ooold not then the '* Man of Sorrows*' claim 
Your shield of adamant, your sword of flame ? — 
Hell forc*d a smile, at your retiring wing, 

ind man was lelt — to crucify your King. 

Bot mnst no other sweets perfume my wreath^ 
ThinCarmers hill and Sharon's valley breathe 7 
Are holy airs borne only through the skies. 
Where Sinai thunders, and where Horeb sighs 7 
And move they only o'er Arabia's sea, 
Betbesda's pool, the lake of Galilee ? 
And does the hand that bids Judea bloom. 
Deny its blossoms to the desert's gloom ? 
No:— 'turn thine eye, in Tisiooary glance* 
To scenes beyond old Ocean's blue expanse, 
V^here rast La Plata rolls his weight along, 
rhrough worlds unknown to science and to song, 
Ind, sweeping proudly o'er his boundless plain* 
iepels the foaming billows of the main. 
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Let Fancy lap thee in Paraguay's bowers, 
And scatter roand thee Nature's wildest flowers : 
For Nature there, since first her opening eye 
Hail*d the bright orb her Father hung on high. 
Still, on her bosom wears the enamelled vest, 
That bloom*d and budded on her infant breast ; 
Still, to the sportive breeze that round her blows. 
Turns her warm cheek, her unshorn tresses throws ; 
With grateful hand her treasured balm bequeaths, 
For every sigh the enamourM rover breathes, 
And even smiles to feel the flutterer sip 
The virgin dew that cools her rosy lip. 
There,through the clouds, stupendous mountains rite. 
And lift their icy foreheads to the skies ; 
There, blooming valleys and secure retreats 
Bathe all thy senses in voluptuous sweets : 
Reclining there, beneath a bending tree, 
Fraught with the fragrant labours of the bee. 
Admire, with me, the birds of varied hue. 
That hang, like flowers of orange and of blue. 
Among the broad magnolia's cups of snow, 
Quafiing the perfumes, from those cups that flow. 

But, is all peace, beneath the mountain shade ? 
Do Love and Mercy haunt that sunny glade, 
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ind sweetly rest npoo that lovely shore, 
When light retires, and nature smiles no more ? 
No .• — there, at midnight, the hoarse tiger growls : 
There, the gaunt wolf sits on his rock, and howls : 
And there, io painted pomp, the yelling Indian 
prowls. 



Roond the bold front of yon projecting cliff, 
Shoots, on white wingss, the missionary's skiff. 
And, walking steadily along the tide. 
Seems, like a phantom, o*er the wa?e to glide. 
Unfolding to the breesEe her light cymarr, 
iid bearing on her breast the Apostolick star. 
That brilliant orb the blessed Redeemer hurl'd. 
From his piercM hand, ere he forsook the world. 
Idoch*d by that hand, the sphere, divinely bright, 
Hts left, on eastern cloudi, its path of light, 
Aod« in a radiant curve, descends to bless 
Parana's wave, Paraguay s wilderness. 
See ! it has check'd its lucid course, and now 
lights on the intrepid Jesuit's humble prow,^^ 
Brightens his sail with its celestial glow, 
Aod gilds the emerald wave, that rolls below. 
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Lo, at the stern, the priest of Jesus rears 
His reverend front, plougbM by the share of jeart. 
He takes his harp : — the spirits of the air 
Breathe on his brow, and interweave his hair, 
In silky flezare, with the sounding strings : — 
And hark ! — the holy missionary sings. 
'Tis the Gregorean chant : — with him unites, 
On either hand, his quire of neophytes. 
While the beat cleaves its liquid path along. 
And waters, woods, and winds protract the song. 

Those unknown strains the forest war-whoop hoih : 
Huntsmen and warriours from their cabins rusht ' ' 
Heed not the foe, that yells defiance nigh, 
See not the deer, that dashes wildly by, 
Drop from their hand the boW and rattling quiver. 
Crowd to the shore, and plunge into the river. 
Breast the green waves, the enchanted bark that toiii 
Leap o*er her sides, and kneel before the cross : 

Hear yon poetick pilgrim of the west. 
Chant Mustek's praise, and to her power attest." 
Who now, in Florida's untrodden woods. 
Bedecks, with vinos of jessamine, her floods, 
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And flowery bridges o*er them looseljr throws ;— 
Who hangs the cauvass where Atala glows, 
On the live oak, in floating drapery shrouded. 
That like a aiountain rises, lightly clouded ; — 
Who, for the son of Outalissi, twines. 
Beneath the shade of ever whispering pines* 
A fnneral wreath, to bloom upon the moss, 
That Time already sprinkles on the cross, 
Bai8*d o*er the grare, where his young virgin sleeps, 
And Superstition o*er her victim weeps ; — 
Whom DOW, the silence of the dead surrounds, 
AiMMj^ Scioto's monumental mounds ; 
Safe that, at times, the musing pilgrim hears 
Acmmbling oak fall with the weight of years. 
To swell the mass, that Time and Ruin throw, 
O^flr chalky bones, that mouldering lie below, 
% virtues nnembalm'd, unstain*d by crimes, 
liost in those towering tombs of other times ; 
For where no bard has cherishM Virtue's flame, 
^0 ashes sleep in the warm sun of Fame. — 
With sacred lore, this traveller beguiles 
Bis weary way, while o'er him Fancy smiles. 
Whether he kneels in venerable groves, 
' Or through the wide and green savanna roves. 



h 
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His heart leaps lightly on each breeze, that bears 
The faintest cadence of Idumea*s airs. 

Now, he recalls the lamentable wail. 
That pierc'd the shades of Rama's palmy ralei* 
When Murder struck, tbron*d on an infant's biert 
A note, for Satan's, and for Herod's ear. 
Now, on a bank, o'crhung with waving wood. 
Whose falling leaves flit o'er Ohio*s flood. 
The pilgrim stands ; and o'er his memory rushes 
The mingled tide of tears, and blood, that gushes 
Along the valleys, where his childhood stray'd, .j 
And round the temples where his fathers pray'd. 
How fondly then, from all but Hope ezil'd. 
To Zion's wo recurs Religion's child ! 
He sees the tear of Judah's captive daughters 
Mingle, in silent flow, with Babel's waters ; 
While Salem's harp, by patriot pride unstrung, 
Wrapp'd in the mist, that o'er the river hung. 
Felt but the breese, that wanton'd o'er the billow, 
And the lom, sweeping fingers of the willow. 

And ooald not Musick sooth the captive's wo ?— 
Bat shoaM that harp be strung for Judah's foe ? 
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While thus the enthusiast roams along the Btream, 
Balanc'd between a reverj and a dreana, 
BaclLward he springs : and, through his bounding 

heart. 
The cold and curdling poison seems to dart. 
For, io the leaves, beneath a quivering brake, 
Spinoing his deaUi-note, lies a coiling snake. 
Just in the act, with greenly venoin*d iangs. 
To strike the foot, that heedless o*er him hangs. 
Bloated with rage, on spiral folds be rides ; 
His rough scales shiver on his spreading sides ; 
Dosky and dim his glossy neck becomes, 
^^ freezing poisons thicken on bis gums ; 
His parch*d and hissing throat breathes hot and dry ( 
A spark of hell lies burning on his eye : 
Habile, like a vapour, o*er bis writhing rings, 
Whirls his light tail, that threatens while it sings. 

Soon as dumb Fear removes her icy lingers 
From off the heart, where gazing wonder lingers, 
The pilgi'im, shrinking from a doubtful fight. 
Aware of danger, too, in sudden flight. 
From bis soft flute throws IVIusick*s air around, 
And meets his foe, upon enchanted ground. 

3 
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See ! as the plaintive melody is flnng, 

The lightning flash fades on the serpent's tongue ; 

The uncoiling reptile o*er each shining fold 

Throws changeful clouds of asure, green and gold : 

A softer lustre twinkles in his eye ; 

His neck is burnished with a glossier dye ; 

His slippery scales grow smoother to the sight. 

And his relaxing circles roll in light. — 

Slowly the charm retires : — with waving sides, 

Along its track the graceful listnef glides ; 

While Musick throws her silver cloud around* 

And bears her rotary off, in magick folds of sound. 

On Arno*s bosom, as he calmly flows. 
And his cool arms round Vallombrosa throws, 
Itolliug his ci7stal tide through classick vales. 
Alone, — at night, — the Italian boatman sails. 
High o*er Mont Alto walks, in maiden pride. 
Night's queen : — he sees her image on that tide, 
Now, ride the ware that curls its infant crest, 
Around his prow, then rippling sinks to rest ; 
Now, glittering dance around his eddying oar, 
Wliose every sweep is echoed from the short* ; 
Now, far before him, on a liquid bed 
Of wavelets water, rest her radiant head. 
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How mild the empire of that ?irgin qneen ! 

How dark the mountain's shade ! hovr still the scene ! 

Hnsh'd by her silver sceptre, zephyrs sleep 

On dewy leaves, that overhang the deep, 

Nor dare to whisper through the boughs, nor stir 

The valley's willow, nor the mountain's fir, 

Nor make the pale and breathless aspen quiver. 

Nor brush, with ruffling wing, that glassy river. 

Hark !— 'tis a convent's bell :— its midnight chime. 
For musick measures even the march of Time : — 
O'er bending trees, that fringe the distant shore, 
fltty turrets nse : — the eye can catch no more. 
^ boatman, listening to the tolling bell, 
Sospeodshis oar : — a low and solemn swell, 
From the deep shade, that round the cloister lies, 
'^ils through the air, and on the water dies, 
'^'^t melting song wakes the cold ear of Night ? 
^ Aineral dirge, that pale nuns, rob'd in white, 
^^t round a sister's dark and narrow bed, 
*^ charm the parting spirit of the dead, 
^''iuinphant is the spell ! with raptur'd ear, 
' ^t uncaged spirit hovering lingers near ;-^ 
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Wliy should she mount ? why pant for brighter bliH« 
A lovelier scene, a sweeter song, than this ! 

On Caledonians hills, the mddy mom 
Breathes fresh : — the huntsman winds his clamo- 
rous horn. 
The youthful minstrel from his pallet springs. 
Seizes his harp, and tunes its slumbering strings. 
Lark-like he mounts oVr gray rocks, thunder-riTcn, 
Lark-like he cleaves the white mist, tempe8t-driyen» 
And lark-like carols, as the cliff he climbs. 
Whose oaks were vocal with his earliest rhymes. 
With airy foot he treads that giddy heignt ; 
His heart all rapture, and his eye all light ; 
His voice all melody, his yellow hair 
Floating and dancing on the mountain air. 
Shaking from its loosp folds the liquid pearls. 
That gather clustering on his golden curls ; — 
And, for a moment, gazes on a scene, 
Ting'd with deep shade, dim gold, and brightening 

green ; 
Then plays a mournful prelude, while the star 
Of morning fades : — but when hcayen*s gates unbar. 
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And OD the world a tide of glory rashes. 
Boms on the hill, and dowa the valley blushes ; 
The monntalD bard in livelier nambers sings, 
While sunbeams warm and gild the conscious strings, 
And lus young bosom feels the enchantment strong. 
Of light, and joy, and minstrelsy, and song. 

From rising mom, the tuneful stripling roves, 
Throogh smiling valleys and religious groves ; 
Hears there, the flickering blackbird strain his throat. 
Here, the lone turtle pour her mournful note, 
1^11 night descends, and round the wanderer flings 
The dew drops dripping from her dusky wings. 
Far from his native vale, and humble shed. 
By nature's smiles, and nature's musick led. 
This child of melody has thoughtless stray'd, 
Till darkness wraps him in her deep'ning shade. 
The scene he smiPd on, when array *d in light. 
Now lowers around him with the frown of night. 

With weary foot the nearest height he climbs, 

Crown*d with huge oaks, giants of other times ; 

Who feel, but fear not autumn's breath, and cast 

Their summer robes upon the roaring blast, 

3* 
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And glorying in their majestj of form. 
Toss their old arniii, and challeDge every storn* 
Belovr him, Ocean rolls : — deep in a wood, 
Bailt on a rock, and frowniog^i^er the flood. 
Like the dark Cyclops of Trinacria*8 isle* 
• Rises an old and Fenerable pile. 
Gothick its structure ; once a cross it bore. 
And pilgrims thronged to hail it and adore. 
Mitres and crosiers awed the trembling friar. 
The solemn organ led the chanting quire. 
When in those vaults the midnight dirge was sung, 
And o*er the dead, a requiescal rung. — 
Now, all is still : — the midnight anthem hush*d :- 
The cross is crumbled, and the crosier crushed. 
And is all still ? — No : round those ruin*d altars, 
With feeble foot as our musician [alters, 
Faint, weary, lost, benighted, and alone, 
He sinks, all trembling, on the threshold stone. 
Here, nameless fears the young enthusiast chill : 
They're superstitious, but religious still. 
He hears the sullen murmur of the seas, 
Tliat tumble round the stormy Orcadcs, 
Or, deep beneath him, burst with boundless roar. 
Their sparkling surges on that stayage shore ; 
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Aid thinks a ipirit rolls the weltering wayei 
Thnrngh rifled rocks, and hollow rambling caret. 

Round the dark windows clasping ivy clings* 
Tirines round the porch, and in the sea-breese 

swings ; 
hi green leaves rastle : — heavy winds arise : 
The low cells echo, and the dark hall sighs. 
Ii that some demon's shriek, so loud and shrill. 
Whose flapping robes sweep o*er the stormj hill ? 

I No— *tis the mountain blast, that nightly rages, 
Aroand those walls, gray with the moss of ages. 
h that a ghost's red eye, beneath his shroud ? 
No— 'tis a star that glimmers through a cloud. 
U that a lamp sepulchral, whose pale light 
Shines in yon vault, before a spectre white ? 
No— 'tis a meteor, swimming through the hall, 
Or glow-worm, burning greenly on the wall, 
^hat mighty organ swells its deepest tone, 
'^d sighing heaves a low, funereal moan, 

That murmurs through the cemetery's glooms. 

And throws a deadlier liorrour round its tombs ?. 

^Ure, some dread spirit o'er the keys presides ! 

The same that lifts these darkly thundering tides ; 
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Or, homeleii, ihiyere o'er an nncloied gniTe ; 
Or shrieking, •ff at sea, bestrides the white-maat 
wave. 

Yes !— 'tis some Spirit that those skies deibmii. 
And wraps in billowy clouds that hill of storms. 
Yes :— -HiR a Spirit io those vaalts that dwells* 
Illumes that hall, and murmurs in those cells. 
Tes : — 'tis some Spirit on the blast that rides, 
And wakes the eternal tumult of the tides. 
That Spirit broke the poet's morning dream. 
Led Iiim o'er woody hill and babbling stream, 
Lur'd his young foot to every vale that rung. 
And charm'd his ear in every bird that sung ; 
With various concerts cbeer'd his hours of light, 
But kept tbo mightiest in reserve till night ; 
Then, thron'd in darkness, peal'd that wildest air, 
Frose his whole soul, and chain'd the listner there* 

That Mighty Spirit once from Teman came : 
Clouds were his chariot, and his coursers flame.^^ 
Bow'd the perpetual hills : — the rivers fled : — 
Green Ocean trembled to his deepest bed :— 
Earth shrunk aghast i— eternal mountains burn'd, 
And bis red axle thunder 'd as it turn'd. 
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0! Thou Dread Spirit! Being's End and Source ! 
0! check Lhj chariot io its f'enrid course. 
Bend from thy throne of darkness and of (ire, 
iod with one smile immortalize our lyre. ' 
Amid the clondy lustre of thy throne, 
Though wreathy tubes, unheard on earth, are blowD, 
Celling one ceaseless song of praibc lu thee, 
£teroal Author of Eternity ! 
Still hast thou stoopM to hear a shepherd play, 
To prompt his measures, and approve his lay. 
Bast thou grown old. Thou, who for ever livest ! 
Hast thou forgotten. Thou, who memory givest ! 
HovF, on the day thine ark, with loud acclaim. 
From Zion*8 hill to Mount Moriah came. 
Beneath the wings of Chenibim to rest. 
In a rich vail of Tjrrian purple drest ; 
VHien harps and cymbals join'd in echoing clang, 
When psalteries tinkled, and when trumpets rang, 
And white rob*d Levites round thine altar sang ; 
Thou didst descend, and, rolling through the crowd, 
'oshrine thine ark and altar in thy shroud. 
And fill the temple with thy mantling cloud." 
And now, Almighty Father, well we know. 
When humble strains from grateful bosoms flow* 
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Those humble strains grow richer as thej rise* 
And shed a balmier freshness on the skies. 

What though no Cherubim are here displaj*d« 
No gilded walls, no cedar colonnade. 
No crimson curtains hang around our quire* 
Wrought bj the ingenious artisan of Tjre ; 
No doors of fir on golden hinges turn ; ^ 

No spicj gums in golden censers bum ; 
No frankincense, in rising volumes, shroudt 
The fretted roof in aromatick clouds ; 
No royal minstrel, from his ivory throne, 
Gives thee his father's numbers or his own ;— » : 

If humble love, if gratitude inspire, ^ 

Our strain shall silence even the temple's quire, 
And rival Michael's trump, nor yield to Gabriel*! 
lyre. 

In what rich harmony, what polished lays, 
Should man address thy throne, when Nature payi 
Her wild, her tuneful tribute to the sky I 
Yes, Lord, she sings thee, but she knows not why. 
The fountain's gush, the long resounding shore. 
The sEephyr's whisper, and the tempest's roar. 



-« 
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henntliDg leaf, in autumn's fading woods* 

he wintry storm, the rush of yemal floods, 

lie summer bower, by cooling breeses fann'd, 

lie torrent's fall, bj dancing rainbows spann'd» 

%e streamlet, gurgling through its rockj glen« 

%d long grass, sighing o'er the grayes of men, 

le bird that crests jon dew-bespangled tree, 

kikes his bright plumes, and trills his descant free, 

V scorching bolt, that from thme armoury hurl'd, 

turns its red path, and cleayes a shrinking world ; 

W\ these are musick to Religion's ear : — 

fosiek, thy hand awakes, for man to hear. 

1^7 hand infested in their azure robes, 

Hkj breath made buoyant yonder circling globes, 

flu boond and blaze along the elastick wires, 

IW Tiewless fibrate on celestial lyres, 

M in that high and radiant concave tremble, 

beneath whose dome adoring hosts assemble, 

^ catch the notes, from thofe bright spheres that 

flow, 
^kich mortals dream of, but which angels know. 

Before thy throne, three sister Graces kneel ; 
^ir holy influence let our bosoms feel ! 
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Faith, that with smiles lights up our dying eyes ; ' 

Hope, that directs them to the opening skies ; 

And CBARiTr,iB the loveliest of the three. 

That can assimilate a worm to thee. 

For her our organ breathes ; to her we pay 

The heart-felt homage of an humble lay ; 

And while to her symphonious chords we string. 

And Silence listens while to her we sing. 

While round thine altar swells our evening .song. 

And vaulted roofs the dying notes prolon<;. 

The strain we pour to her, wilt thou approve, 

For LoYE is Charity, and Tiiou art liOVE, 
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^ That KDdiog anthem oo the wild was flnog, 
From Miriam*! timbrel and from Moies* tongue. 

For the Bongof Mofei, on thii occasioo, lee Exodui xv. 
1—J 



* At Nebo*t base, that mighty hard resigns 
[if life and empire, in propbetick lines. 



See the whole of the patbetick and eloquent valedictory 
address of Moses to the Israelites, in the xzzii. chapter of 
Beateronomy, from, the beginning to the 43d verse. His 
death, and other events here mentioned, follow in regular 
coarse. 

3 Hangs over Jericho's devoted towers. 
And, like the storm o*er Sodom, redly lowers. 

For the account of thedestniction of Jericho, by the Jews, 
under the command of Joshaa, see Joshua y'l. particularly 
verse 20th, ** So the people shouted, when the priests 
blew the trumpets ; and it came to pass, when the people 
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heard the loaBd of the trumpets, and the people •h<MM 
with a great shout, that the wall fell down &it, so thai 
the people went up into the city, erery man straight beCBrc 
him, and they took the city.** 

4 And cold and pale o*er Ajalon the huvg. 

Then spake Joshua to the Lord, in the day when the 
Lord delivered op the Amorites before the children of 
Israel, * Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeoo, and thou Mooo^ 
in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the people had avenged themtelTei 
npon their enemies.* — Jath, x. 12, 13. 

f And builds on Libanus his humble shed. 

Horeb et Smai, le Cannel et le Lifton, le Iprreiit de 
Cedron, et la vallde de Josaphat, redise encore la i^orie 
de ^habitant de la cellule et de fanaekoriU du roeher*^ 
OinU du Chrislianitmef torn iv. p, 48, Lyons 



* But o*er his fiice lus flowing mantle flingp, 
And hears a whisper from the King of King>. 

And after the earthtjuake a fire ; but the Lord was Bot 
in the fire ; and after the fire, a still small voice. And it 
was so, when Elgah heard it, that he wrapped his fiice in 
his mantle, and went out, and stood in the entering in of 
the cave. And behold, there came a voice unto him, and 
said, what dost thou here, E1\}A {^— 1 Kingt^ xiz. 12—13. 

"^ In what tremendous pomp Jehovah shone, 
When on that mount he fixed bis burning throne ! 
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\ I Sietiie nblinie aceoont of the deteent of Qod opOD 
t I MoBt KdbL — Smdui m. particolarly from the 16th to 
lkBl9diTene, ai also Heft. jdi. 18-21. 

' Even DOir, the heralds of his monarch tear 
The iOD of JcMe from his fleecy care. 

Wherfbra Saol tent out meiseDgen unto Jene, and said, 

fieri me David thy sod, which is with the sheep. And 

fcwtodkan ao, laden with bread, aada bottle of wine, 

mA skid, and tent them by David his sod noto Saul. And 

I I JknA came to Sanl, and stood before him ; and he loved 

I hb peatly, and he became his armour-bearer. And Saol 

I mt to Jene, lajring. Let David, I pray thee, stand before 

I W; for hi hath inrod &voor in my sight. And it came 

topsss, tint when the erU spirit from God was upon Saul, 

ftitOavid took an harp, and played with his hand ; so 

InlwM refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit de- 

firtsd fiooi him....l tSSsm. xvi. 19.. ..23. 

* The night was moonless: Jndah*s shepherds kept 
Their gtariight watch ;~their flocks around them slept. 

And there were in the same eoontry, shepherds abiding 
bthe field, keeping watch over their flocks, by night. 
Asd b, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
lltty of the Lord shone about them. See the whole ac 
««Bt,£<iifceii. 8— U. 

1* Saw, in the stillness of a^itany night, 
The Swan and Eagle wing their silent flight. 
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To the reader, who ii bat superficially ■'^^mint^Ml wl 
Mtronomy, no explanatory note is here necenaiy. 1 
others it is enough to observe, that the Swao, the £i^ 
Bereuic$*8 lock, Bootes, the Pfeiades, the Lyre, and Anrij 
or the Charioteer, are the names of constellatiooi, or Ii 
parts of constellations, visible in the northern bud 
phere— of course in Palestme. — Cynosure is the cbtfk 
name of the Pole-star. 

» With thundering crash, are burst bolt8,baii and lotk 
Rent are their chains, and shivered are their stoekii 

And when they had laid many stripes upon them, (Pi 
and Silas) they cast them into prison, chai^ging the jtfl 
to keep them safely, who having received such a dmf 
thrust them into the prison, and made their feet fietft in ti 
ttocks. And at midnight Paul and. Silas pnyed, and m 
praius unto God, and the prisoners heard them. AndM 
denly there was a great earthquake, so that the Iboiii 
tions of the prison were shaken, and immediately the doa 
were opened, and every one*s bands were looeed.— ild 
zvi. 23—26. 

u They cross the stream that bathes its foot, and dtsb 
Around the tomb where sleep a monarches ashes. 

The yalley of ^ehoshaphat is between Jerusalem 
the Mount of Olives, on the east Through this valll 
flows the brook Kedron, or Cedron : on the eastern btf 
of this river stands the tomb of Jehoshaphat 
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With thdr lovM Lord,- 



-they pour the lODg of somm, 



deeply iDterestiDg loeDe, I have taken the lib- 
■fycf firyiog the oritr in which the eventi of the evening 
hfcra the cnidfixioD occnrred ; in that I have supposed 
ftebumnto be song after crossing the Kedroo, and ascend- 
■I the nount of Olives.. ..rather than in he supper 
danber, as stated by Matthew. With this acknowledg- 
mti 1 prewme the Ueenie will be excused. I considered 
tesBBie that laid, more poetical, and not less solemn oc 
iilVO«....See Matih. zzvi. 30, 31. 

^ LigM* OD the intrepid Jesuit's humble prow. 

■ 

Ut not the protestant reader be alarmed at seeing a 
Jnoit in eompany with Musick and Religion. I do as- 
■Nhin, it is a supposable case. I am not ignorant of the 
fcet, Uiat many accounts of the arts and ambition of this 
Oder of christians, have been given to the world, which 
■re not the most favourable to the purity or disinterested- 
iMMoftheir piety ; and I am well aware, that, if poetry 
nd fiction are synonymous terms, there is but little poetry 
fa too many of these accounts. But let the protestant rea- 
der recollect, that most of these views have been drawn by 
livtestant pencils....** Let us lions be the painters," say 
tile Jesuits, and we will shew you a very different picture. 
One of their pieces of coloured canvass I will lay before 
Hy readers, as well to shew that 1 do not think the above 
'equest unreasonable, as to explain what may want expla- 
^tlon, in thia scene of my poem : 
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** II refltait encore, anz piedi dei Cordiliirtt, Ten le 
cdt§ qui regarde 1* Atlantiquei entre 1' Orinofut et Ait 
de la PlaUif un pays immense, rampli de Sauviges, oft 
les Egpagnols n^avaient point port€ la devastation. Ce 
fut dans ces (paisses forSts que les missiooaires entreprirant 
de former one rfipublique chrdtienne et de doftner du moiDi 
4 on petit nombre dUndiens, le boaheur quMIs n*avaicnt po 
procurer k tous. 

** lis commeocdrent par obtenir de la com* d^Espagpe b 
liberty de tous les Sauvag^es qu'ils parviendraient 4 rtenir, 
A cette nooveile, les colons se soulevfirent ; ce ne fat qn*4 
force d'esprit et d'addresse que les JSsuites surprireat, poor 
ainsi dire, la permission de Terser leur sang dans les fMti 
du Nouveau-Monde. Epfin, ayant triompb^ de la cupidity 
et de la malice humaine; m^ditant undes plui noUei 
desseios qu*ait jamais concus un ooeur d^lMMnme, ils iP«n- 
barquferent pour Rio de la Plata. 

** C*e8t dans ce grand fleuve que vient se perdre Mt 
autre fleuve, qui a dono6 son nom au pays et auz miwiOM, 
dont nous retrac(Mu Phistoire. Pan^[uayf dans lsi langne 
des Sauvages, signifie le Fleuve anamnni, parce qall 
prend sa source dans le lac Xarayit, qui lui sert oomme 
de couronne. Avant dialler grossir Rio de la Plata, U 
recoit les eaux du Parama et de VUraguay. Des fbrStf 
qui renferment dans leur sein d*autres for§ts tombto de 
vieillesse, des nuu^s et des plaines entidrement inondto 
dans la saisou des plules, des montagnes qui ^Idvant det 
deserts, sur des deserts, fbrment une partie des vaitfli 
regions que le Paraguay arrose. Le gibier de toute e^dc* 
y abonde, ainsi que les tigres et les ours. Les boii soot 
remplis d*abeilles, qui font une dre fort blancbe, et an 
miel tris parfum§. On y voit des oiseauz d*UB pla- 
mage ^datant, et qui ressemblent 4 de grandei fleun 
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rouges et bleues, sur la verdure des arbres. Uo minion- 
Bue Fraocais, qui s'^ta^ji egarc dans ces soIitudcD, e<i 
ioi la peinture suivante. 

" Je oontiiiuai ma route sans savoir k quel tenne elle 
ierait aboutir, et sans qu^il y eut persoone qui pfit me 
ffenseigner. Jc troiivais quelquefois au milieu de ces bois 
da end roils enchaat^s. Toot ce que PStude et I'industrie 
da hommes out pu imaginer pour rend re un lieu agr€ahle, 
I'approche point de ce que la simple nature y arait ras- 
Kmblfi de beaut^s. 

"Ces lieux charmans ine rappolerent les id6es que 
fw9ii eues autrefois, cii lisaut les virs des anciens soli- 
taires do la Th^bal'dc ; il me vint en pcns^e de passer le 
Rste de mes jours dans ces forSts oQ la Providence m^avait 
conduit, pour y vaquer uniquemcnt ft Pafiaire de mon 
\ lalut, loin de tout commerce avec les hommes ; mais com- 
\Be je n^Stais pas le maStre de ma destin^e, et que les 
urdres du Seigneur m*6taient certainment marques par 
ceux de met sup6rieurs, je rcgetai cette pens6e comme uiic 
illusion." 

" Les Indiens que Poii rencontrait dans ces retraites, ne 
.<fOr rcsseniblaient que par le c8t6 afTreux. Race indoliMitc, 
stupide et f§roce, ellc moolrait dans toute sa laideur 
Pbomire primitif d€grad§ par sa cliute. Rien ne prouvc 
davruiagc la d6g6n6ratiou de la nature humaine, que la 
petitesse du Sauvage, dans le grandeur du desert. 

" Arrives i Buenos Jyrii, les missionnaires remonte- 
lent Rio de la Flata^ et entrant dans les eaux du Para* 
guaiff se dispersSrent dans ses bois sauvages. Les ancien- 
nes relations nous les reprisentent, uo brSviaire sous le 
bras gauche, une grande croix ft la main droite, et sans 
autre provision que leur confiance en Dieu. lis nous let 
pcigncnt, se faiiiaut jour ft travers les forets, marchant dans 
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des terrei mai^cageuses od ils avaieni de Peau jiwqu* k U 
ceioture, gravinsant des roches escarpSes, et furetaat 
lea antres et let pr^pices, au ripquc d*7 trouver de* 
pens et des bStes f^roces, au lieu des hommei qu*ils 7 
cherdiaieDt. 

" Piusieurs d*entr*eux y raoururent de faim et de 

fatigues ; d'autres furent massacres et d^vor^s par lea Saa- 

vages. Le p^re Lnzardi fut trouvfi perc6 de fl^chei mr 

uii rocher ; son corps €tait d. demi d6ciiii-€ par lea oiseani 

de proic, et son breviare ^tait ouveit aiiprSs de lui I 

ToflSce des Morts. Quaod iin mis&ionnaire rencontrait aina 

les rcstes d*un dc aes coiupagnoos, il s'cmpresiait de leoi 

rend re les honncurs lun^brcs ; ct plein d^uoe grande joif, 

il chantait uii Tt Veum solitaire sur le tombeau du Martyr. 

De pareilles sc^neSf renoiivelees k chaque Jnstant, 

^tonnaient les hordes barbares. Quelqucfois ellei a'ar- 

retaient autour du pretre incounu qui leur parlait de Dieu, 

ct elles regardaicnt le ciel que Papdtre Icur montrait ; 

quelqucfois dies le fuyaient coniiiic un encbanteur, ct K 

sentaient saisies d\ine frayeur Strange : le Religieux le 

suivait en leur tendant les mains au nom de Jrstis-Christ 

S'il ue pouvait les arrdter, ilplantait sa grande croix dan 

un lieu d^couvert, et s^allait cacher dans les bois. Le 

Sauvages s^approcbaient peu 6. peu pour examiner Tetend 

ard de paix, 61ev6 dans la solitude; un aimant sccre 

semblait les attirer i cc signe de leur salut. Alors li 

missionnaire sortant tout-i-coup de son embuscade, et pro 

fitant de la surprise des Barbares, les invitait quitter UDi 

vie miserable pour jouir des douceurs de la soci6tc. 

** Quand les J^suites k fuerent attach^ quelqucs Indieni 
ill eurent recoun k un autre moyen pour gagncr des amet 
Ils avaient remarqufi que les Sauvages de ces bords ^taieo 
fort iCQsiblei k la annque; on dit meme que les eauz d 
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hnguy rendent la voix plus belle. Lcs'miwionoairet s*cin - 
h q rfi m t done nir det pirogues avec les nnuveaux cat6- 
dtoiiKS i iU remoot^rent les flctivcSf en diantant de taints 
OBtiqQef . Les o^phytes r6p€taiL'nt les airs, roinmc des 
cJMHixprivSs chantent pour attirer dans los rets de l^oise- 
Iw ]ei<»ieaiix sauvages. Les Indiens ne nianqu^ rent point 
ittt vrair prendre au doux pi^ge. lis desccndaient de Icura 
■MrtagDes, et accoiiraicnt aii bord drs flcuves, pour aiieux 
Cotfr ces accens. Pltisieun dVntr*eux se jctaieot dan^ 
boades, et suivaient iL la nage la nacelle eiichantec. La 
looe, en r^pandant sa lumiere myst^riciise sur a'S scrMics 
utnonlinairc.4, aclievait d^ittendrir les crcurs. L\irc et 
iiflidie fichappaient i la main du Sauvage; l^ivanl-gout 
fa vertm sociales, et ks premieres douceurs dc de IMiii- 
■nitPf entraient dans son ame confuse. II voyait ra 
^ome et ion enfant pleurer d*unc joic inconmie ; biontot 
*dgimu£ par un attrait irresistible, il tombait au pied dc 
berotx,et melaitdi's torrensde lannes aux eaux r£ge- 
■^ratricei qui coolaicnt sur sa t^te. 

Aiosi la religion chretiennc r^alisait daes Ues Ibrels dc 
l^Ameriquc, ce que la fable lacontc des Amphion et des 
Orphic: reflexion si nnturolle, qu^elle s^est pr^ient^e 
oi^me aux niissionnaires ; tant il est certain qii^on ne dit 
in que la verite en ayant Pair de raconter une fiction.** — 
Chateaubriand^ Cinie du Christianisme ^ torn. viii. chap. 
w. p. 40—48. 

** Hear yon poctick pilgrim of the west, 
Chant Mu&ick*3 praise, and to her power attest. 

Chateaubriand.— Perhaps I ought to apologixe to this 
entleman,— perhaps I owe the apology to the reader, 
>r so frequently introducing him. The truth is, I find 
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hiio very useful. If the factii stated by him arc adapU 
my purpose, I have a right to ukc tliem ; if the trut 
his stories is questioaablc, his is the respoosibility, 
nine. I screen myself from blame, if 

** I tell the tale as Uis told to me.** 

This gentleman, it secm^fhas travelled through the Ui 
States, from the mouth of the Mi^•t(is^lppi to the SSt 1 
rencc. In Florida and the vrestern Stitee, he has laic 
scene of his ** Atala/* an cxquisile little assemhlag 
beauties and absurdities. This little poem, or ra 
epiiKxle, formA a part of his great work ' G^nie du C 
tianisuie,' or the Beaulicf of the Christian Religion, 
has bef n translated separately, and will b«? read with ] 
sure by most lovers of polite literature. The uilu 
here to Atala may be briefly explained b>' ul)serving, 
Chactas, sooAof Outalissi, is the hero, and Atala tlie 1 
iue of the poem— tiiat Atala poisons heriielf rather 
violate an oath of celibacy, imposed by little less thai 
legal duress per minas; and this act, upon which a i 
ner*s inquest would return a verdict cither of suicid 
insanity, is considered by our author as an unix}ui^ 
proof of her piety. The Florida scenery— the live 
mantled in its loose mossy drapery— the laurel — the j 
mine that hangs in graceful festoons over the waters- 
all beautifully described, because the painting h fron 
life. His notice of the celebrated and wonderful bur\ 
or mouumental iumuii, upon our western rivers, an 
•tory of the serpeDt, charmed by the flute of the C'ana< 
will be seen in the passages here introduced from his m 
As to the story of the snake, what he says he sm 
miy perhaps believe, particuUrly as accounts some 
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auhr are given hy Mhers. • Besides, though M. de 
Clnteaubriand certainly does tril tales, that occasionally 
hippai to partake of the inarvr]lo<is, I do not know tliat 
ke has yet been publicly convicted of stating what is false, 
ii regard to what luu (alien under his own observation. 
Thae are those, indeed, who question his veracity even 
tkere-— where he hai nothing to do with saints or legends — 
«d I must, for myself, confess that my own opinion of his 
vendty has been somewhat shaken, by a French gcntle- 
■n, a general officer under Bonaparte, and for sometime 
BMmber ef the National Institute, who tells mc that he 
bows M. de Chateaubriand personally, though not iJiii- 
■licly— for he claims to be a man of honour^ and appears 
Id be so — and that he knows him not only to be, but to 
hire been, in the pay of the French police, as a sp^ upou 
hii fellow-citixens— and that he therefore ought to be, and 
loniversally despised. So much for the author of tiie 
Btme du Christianisme, Martyrs, Travtls, tfc Here, then, 
fallows a part of what 1 have made use of, rcmember- 
Qg always that I am not writing history, but poetry. — Of 
the ** Monumental mounds" he says : 

** On a d^couvert depuis quclques ann^es, dans PAm£- 
rique septentriouale, des monuincus cxtraordiuaires sur les 
bords du Muskingum, du Miami, du Wal)ache, de POhio, 
et sur-tout du Scioto, od ils occiipent nn cspace de plus de 
vingt lieucs en longueur. Ce sont des murs en lerre avec 
des fosses, des glacis, des lunes, dcmi-luncs et de graods 
cdnes qui servent de s6pulcrcs. On a demand^, mais, snns 
succds, quel peuple a laiss6 de pareilles traces. I/honime 
est suspendu dans le present, cntre le passfi et I'avenir, 
commesurun rocher entre deux goaffres: dcrrifire lui, 
devant lui, tout est t^nfebres ; i peine appercoit il quel- 
ques fantSmes qui, remontant du fond des deux abymet, 

6 
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wmagent an instant i leur surface, et b*7 reploogent pour •^. 
jamais.** 

" Pour nouSf nmant solitaire de la nature, et tiniple 
confesseurde la Divinit6 nous nous soDimeiassis lur tm 
mines. Voyngeur sans rcnom, nous avons causfi avee 
CCS debris, comrne nous-ni€me ignores. Les souTeein 
confus dcs hommcs, et les vagues reveries du desert, le 
mSIaient hu fond de notreame. La nuit 6tait an milieu de la 
course ; tout fitait muct, et la lune, et les bois, et I« ton- 
beaux. Seulement k longs interralles ou entendait la chute 
dc quelque arbre, que la hacbe du temps abattait, dans la 
profondeur des forets : ainsi tout tombe, tout s^anfiantit** 

** Enfin, ces monumens prenncnt leurs racines dani del 
jours beaucoup plus recul6s que ceux oil I*on a dficouveit 
PAin6riquc. Nous avons vu sur ccfi niiues un chine 
d€cr6pit, qui avail pouss^ sur les debris dhjn autre ch8ne 
tonib6 i 8C8 pieds, et dont il ne rcstait plus que l*6coroe ; 
eelui-ci i son tour s'etait #Iev€ sur nu troisitoe, et ce 
trdsidme, sur un quartridme. L^cmplacement des deux 
dcrnicrs sc marqiiuit encore par IMntemection de deux 
cerclcs, d*un aubier rouge et p6trin6, qu'on d^oouvrait i 
flctir dc tcrre, en $cartanl un epnis humus compost de 
feuilles et dc mousses. Aocordez suclement trois siecles 
de vie i ces quatrc chSnes successifs, et violii une epoque 
do douzc cents annSes que la nature a gravee sur ces 
mines. '*~6'em« du Chrlstianisme, Tom. i. pp. 212. ...215, 
27G....7. 

As to the nature of the serpent generally, and his taste 
for Musick, in particular, this is the account of our 
author : 

" Notre sJdcle rejette avec hauteur tout cc qui tieut dc 
la merveille : idencea, arts, morale, religion, tout reste 
ddseuchantC. Le serpent a souvent €16 Pobjet de nes 
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rvations; et si nous osons le dire, nous avon? cm 
nnattre en lui cet esprit pernicieux et cette jtubtililf* 
lui attribue PEcriture. Tout est myst^ricux, cache, 
loant dans cet iDoonipr^hmsible reptile. Ses moiive- 
a different de ceux de tous le« autres animniix ; on nc 
rut dire ou gft le principe^de son d£placnucnt, car ii 
unageoirefi, ni pieds, ni ailes; et ccpendantil fuii 
BDe line ombre, il 8%vaD0iiit magiqnemeut, il reparaft 
pvait encore, semblable i une petite fumCe d*azur, ou 
[€dairsd*un glaive dans les tSnSbces. Tantdt il se fomir 
cercle, et darde une langue de feu; tantot, debout 
' l*extr£mit6 de sa queue, il marche dans une attitude 
rycndiculaire, cemme par eochantement. II sc jcttc en 
x, monte et s^abaisse en spirale, roule ses anncaux 
■me une onde, circule sur les branches des arbret, 
■e sous Pherbe des prairies, ou sur la surface des eaiix. 
I coulcurs sont aussi pcu d^terminees que sa marche; 
ei ehangent i tous les aspects de la lumiere, et conimc 
mouveineiis, ellcs ont le faux brillant et Ics vari^te? 
mpeu^ec de la sMuction. 

*PIu8 (toonant encore dans Ic rente dc b'es mopurs, \i 
n ainsi qu*un homme souilie dc mctitre, jeter a Pecart 
robe tactile de sang, dans la crainte d'etre reconnu. 
' une Strange faculty il peut fairc rentrer &M\i son sciu 
petite uionstres que Paniour en a fait Mrtir. II com 
lie des uioi? entieis, fr6<iiiente des tomhenux, hiihilf 
licux inconnus, couiposu des poi^fons qui glacent, biu- 
: ou tuchent le corps de sa victinic de? coulcurs dont il 
lui nieme marqu^. LiL, il levc deux letes ; nicnacan- 
; ici, il fait entendre une soniicttc ; il silHe comnie uu 
e de moiitacne; il mugit comme un taureau. II 
rocie naturellcmcul k toutes les id^es morales on rcli- 
ises, conuue par une suite de Tinfluence qu*il eutsur 
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ODt piAir lui line Iiaine implacable, ou toinbent devant 
BOO g^nie ; le meiiaoDgc Puppcile, la pnidence le reclame, 
PcBvie le porte dans son cceur, et PSIoqueooc iL son cadu- 
c€e; aux cnfers il arme les fouets des furies, au dd 
I*uteiiiitc en fait son symbole ; il possede encore 1*811 ^ 
seduire Pinnoccnce; ses regards enchantent let cweua 
dans les airs ; et sous la fougSre de la crdche, la brebii 
lui abaodonne son lait. Mais il se laisse lui-m^me cba^ 
mer par de doux sons , et pour le dompter, le berg^ n*a 
besoio que de sa flfite. 

" Au mois de juillet 1701, nous voyagioni dans le 
Haut-Canada, avec quelques families sauvages de la nation 
des Ononlagut's. Un jour que nous ctions arrSt^s dam 
une gnmdc phiine, au bord dc la riviere Genesie, un 
serpent k sonncttes entra dans notre camp. II y avait 
parnii nous un Caiiadlen qui jouiat de la fldte ; il Toolut 
nous divcrtir, et s*avance contre le serpent, avec mi 
armc d'unc nouvellc csp^ce. A l*approcbe de sou ennemiy 
Ic supcrbc reptile- sc fonne en tipirale, aplatit sa t€te, enfle 
ses joues, contracte scs ISvres, decouvre ses dents empois' 
onnres et sa gueule sanglante ; sa double languc brandit 
cooime dcraux flammes ; sos yeux charbons ardcns ; soa 
corps, f;on(lu dc ragcj s\ibaisse et B*cleve comuie les souf' 
Arts d*une forge ; sa peau dilatee devient terne et ccail- 
Icuse; et sa quciie, dont il sort un bruit sinistre, oscille 
avec tant de rapiditu, qu'elle ressemble i une l^g^re va- 
peur. 

" Alors les Caiiatlien commence ft. jouer sur sa flfltr, Ic 
serpent fait un njouvement de surprise, et retire la tSte en 
arricrc. A mesure qii'il est frappe de I'cffct magiquc, ses 
yeux perdeiit leur uprete, les vibrations de sa queue se 
ralciitisseut, et Ic bruit qu^cllc fait entendre, s^aflaiblit et 
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■curt peu H peii. Moini perpendiculaires flur leur ligne 
ipiiale, les orbes du aerpent charme, par degres s'el;irgli- 
KQt, et viennent tour i tour se poser «ur la terre en cer- 
da cmeentriquer. Lea nuancea d'azur, de verd, de blanc 
ctd*or reprenneut leureeUt siir «a peau fn:ini«>aiite. et 
tonmuit leg^rement la tete, W demeure immobile dans 
1' attitude de Pattentioo et du plalsir. 

** Dans ce moment le Canadien marche quelques p*i5, en 
firut de sa Sflte des sons doui et moootones ; le reptile 
haisse son ecu miaoce, eotr'ouvre avec sa tete les herbes 
ioes, et se met k ramper mr les traces du musicien qui 
iVnUafBe, s^arr^tant lorsqu*!! s'arrSte, et recommeDcaot & 
tesoivre, quandil recommence i ^^oloicner. II fut ainsi 
conduit hors de ootre camp, au milieu d*UDe foule de 
^ectateurs tant Sauvages qu^Europeens qui en croyalent 
. a peine leurs jeux, i cette meiveille de la melodie: il 
B*^eut quMine seule voix dans Passemhlee, poor qu^on 
Usrilt le mervdlleux serpent s*echapper.*' 

Ibid. pp. 174—179. 

1* Now, he recalls the lamentable wail, 

That piercM the shade of Rama's palmy vale, 
See Matihm, ii. 16—18. 

I'' That Mighty Spirit once from Teman came : 
Cloudd were his chariot, and bis coursers flame. 

God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran, Sfc. — See Habak, iii. 3 — 17. 

'* Thou didst descend, and, rolling through the croud, 
Inshrine think ark aud altar in thy shroud, 
And fill the temple with thy mantling cloud. 
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And it came to pass, wlicn the prirsta ki :p romc out 
of the holy ])Iarf*, \ for all the priests that were picicnt 
were sanctif.cd, and did not then wait by oourse : Abo 
the ]^vite5, h hicli wt ic the singers i all of tlieni of Asaph 
of Heuian, of Jrdiitiiiin, w ith thfir sons and their brethren ; 
being :in.n I'd in wiiite linen, ha\ing cymbals and psalte- 
ries, and ii:irp«, titood at the cast end of the altar, and 
with thcin an huihlri'd and twenty priests, sounding witb 
trumpets :) It ruuio to pass, as the trumpeters and singers 
were as one, to ur.ike one sound to be heard in pniising 
and thankinj; the JiOrd; and when they lifted up tiieir 
voice with the tiunipets and instruments of niusick, ami 
praised the I»rd, &aying — For he is good, for his mercy 
endiiretii forover ; and then tlic house wa.i filled with a 
cloud, evc-H the iiouse of the Ijord ; so thut the prie>t> 
coidd not stand to uiini:<ter by reason of the cloud ; for the 
glory of tlic Lord had filled the house of Gcd.— 2 Chnm. 
V. 11. ...14. 

" It was originally intended that the recitation of thi> 
pcKMn should form a part of the performances of an i vci. 
«ng concert of sacred niusick for charitable purj-o'-e-' 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 



This eminent individual was born at Litchfield, in 
Staffurdshixe, 18th September 1709. Hu father wai a 
bookseller in thet town, and it was there that he re- 
ceived the early part of bis education. He was so&t 
to Oidbrd University, October 17*27 ; but afler being 
there a season or two, he was obliged, from povertj, 
to quit it without a degree. In 1732 he became usher 
to the school at Market- Bosworth, Leicestershire, but 
the tyranny of his patron made liim soon give it up. 
He npw commenced his literary career : his first work 
was a translation and abridgment of Lobo's Voyage to 
Abyssinia, for which he received five guineas. In the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, he married Mrs. Porter, a 
widow laily at Birmingham, then in the forty-eighth 
year of her age, w^ith whom he lived happily enough. 
She was possessed of some money, which enabled him 
to take a house for boarders near Litchfield ; but the 
speculation did not Succeed. He then, March 1737, 
went to London with his pupil Garrick, to push theii' 
fortunes in that great metropolis. There he got em- 
ployment firom the booksellers, and supplied the Gen- 
tlemen's Magazine with the Parliamentary debates >— 
these were chiefly his own writing, and their eloqueoea 
was much admired : at that time, full and genuine 
Parliamentary reports were not allowed. In 1749 he 
brcnght out his tragedy, Irene.; he got £100 from 
Dodsley for the copyright. In 1750 he commenced 
The Rambler : three days afler its termination he lost 
his wife. In 1755 he published his Dictionary of the 
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Engliih Langaage— a work of Herculean labour, and 
which occupied him altogether nearly eight years; 
the sum he agreed on with the booksellera for it wai 
£1575. In 1758 he began The IdUr, one paper for 
which he wrote and sent off by the post in one half 
hour. In 1750, in order to defray the expenses of his 
mother's funeral, he wrote RiisseUuy Prince of Ahyt- 
nmai — a beautiful, useful tale, and one of the most 
popular of his works : he composed it in the evenings 
of one week — sent it to the press in portions as it was 
written^and never read it again for several years. 
But it bears no marks of hante or incorrectness; on 
the contrary, it appears to the reader, and really is, a 
most finished performance. It has been translated into 
most of the languages of modem Europe. In 1762 
the King bestowed on Johnson a pension of £3^0 per 
annum. In October 1765 he published his edition of 
Snakspearo. In 1767 he had a personal interview 
with the King, of which his amusing friend and bio- 
grapher, BoBwell, gives an interesting account. The 
King atfked him if he was going to write any more ? 
he replied that he thought he had writton enough : 
^ I would have thought so too," quickly rejoined his 
Majesty, *' had you not written so leeU." In 1773 he 
made a tour to the Western Islands of Scotland, in 
company with his friend Boswell ; which formed an 
amusing and novel incident in his otherwise unvaried 
city life. In 1775 Johnson had the degree of Doctor of 
Laws conferred on him by the University of Oxford— 
a well-merited title. In 1781 he published his Lives of 
the PoAts, the last of his literary undertakings. Dr. 
Johnson died 15th December 1783, in the sev^nty-fillh 
year of his age, after adding more than perhaps any 
■ingle individual has ever done to the literature of his 
eountry. And it is no little praise, that, as well as 
having a highly intellectual character, all his writings 
tend to the benefit and the improvement of m^nVinH. 

J. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Description of a Palace in a Valley, 

Tb who listen with credulity to the whispers of hn* 
Cy, and pursue with ea^rerness the phantoms of hope , 
who expect that age will perform the promises of jouth, 
uid that the deficiencies of the present day will be sup- 
plied by the morrow ; attend to the history of Rasse- 
Ita, Prince of Abyssinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor 
in whose dominions Uie Father of Waters begins hif 
course ; whose bounty pours down the streams of plen- 
ty, and scatters over half the world the haryests of 
Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended from 
age to age among the monarchs of the torrid zone, 
Rasselas was confined in a private palace, with the 
other sons and daughters of Abyssinian royalty, till the 
t)rder of succession should call him to the throne. 

The place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity 
had destined for the residence of the Abyssinian prin- 
ces, was a spacious valley in the kingdom of Amhara, 
surrounded on every side by mountains, of which the 
summits overhang the middle part. The only passage 
by which it could be entered, was a cavern that passed 
under a rock, of which it has long been disputed 
whether it was the work of nature or of human indus- 
try. The outlet of the cavern was concealed by a 
1* 
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thick wood) and ibe mouth, which ope led into Ch6 Til 
ley, wa« closed with gates of iron, forged by the artifi' 
eers of ancient days, so massy that no man could, 
without the help of engines, open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets descend- 
ed that filled all the valley with verdure and fertility, 
and formed a lake in the middle inhabited by fish of 
every species, and frequented by every fowl whom 
nature has taught to dip the wing in water. This 
lake discharged its superfluities by a stream which en- 
tered a dark cleft of the mountain on the northern 
ndoi and fell with dreadful nobe from precipice to 
precipice till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified with 
flowen I every blast shook spices from the rocks, and 
•very month dropped fruits upon the ground. Ail 
animals that bite the grass, or browse the shrub, whe- 
ther wild or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, 
eecured from beasts of prey by the mountains which 
confined them. On one part were flocks and herds 
feeding in the pastures, on another all the beasts of 
chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was 
bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking 
in the trees, and the solemn elephant reposing in the 
■hade. All the diversities of the world were brought 
together, the blessings of nature were collected, and 
its evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants 
with the necessaries of life, and all delights and super- 
fluities were added at the annual visit which the em- 
peror paid bis children, when the iron gate was opened 
to the sound of music ; and during eight days every 
one that resided in the valley was required to propose 
whatever might contribute to make seclusion pleasant^ 
to fill up the vacancies of attention, and lessen the 
tediouaness of time. Every desire was immediately 
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frmted. AH the artificers of pleanire were called to 
gladileii the fbftivity; the musiciani exerted the 
power of harmony, and the dancers showed their 
ftctiirity before the princes, in hope that thoy should 
pass their lives in this blissful captivity, to which 
those only were admitted whose performance was 
thought able to add novelty to luxury. Such was the 
appearance of security and delight which this retire- 
ment afforded, that they to whom it was new always 
deiired that it might be perpetual ; and aa those on 
whom the iron gate had once closed were never so^ 
fered to return, the effect of longer experience could 
not be known. Thus every year produced new 
schemes of delight, and now competitors for imprison- 
ment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about thirty 
paces above the surface of the lake. It was divided 
into many squares or courts, built with greater or less 
magnificence, according to the rank of those for whom 
they were designed. The roofii were turned into 
arches of massy stone, joined by a cement that grew 
harder by time, and the building stood from century 
to century, deriding the solstitial rains and equinoctial 
hurricanes, without need of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully known 
to none but some ancient officers who successively in- 
herited the secrets of the place, was built as if suspi- 
cion herself had dictated the plan. To every room 
there was an open and Mcret passage, every square 
had a communication with the rest, either from the 
upper stories by private galleries, or by subterranean 
passages from the lower apartments. Many of the 
columns had unsuspected cavities, in which a long 
race of monarchs had deposited their treasures : They 
then cloned up the opening with marble, which was 
never to be removed but in the utmost exigencies of 
the kingdom ; and recorded their accumulations in a 
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booK which was itself concealed in a tower not entered 
but by the emperor, attended by the prince who etood 
BMLt in succession. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Discontent of Rasselae in the Happy VaUey. 

He&b the ions and daughters of Abyssinia lived 
only to know the soil vicissitudes of pleasure and 
repose, attended by all that were toilful to delight, 
and gratified with whatever the senses can enjoy. 
They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and slept in 
the fortresses of security. Every art was practised to 
make them pleased with their own condition. The 
sages who instructed them, told them of nothing but 
the miseries of publick li^, and described all beyond 
the mountains as regions of calamity, where discord 
was always raging, and where man preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
they were daily entertained with songs, the subject of 
which was the happy valley. Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumerations of different enjoy* 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the business 
of every hour from the dawn of morning to the close 
of even. 

These methods were generally successful : few of 
the princes had ever wished to enlarge their bounds, 
but pissed their lives in full conviction that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could bestow, 
and pitied those whom fate had excluded from this 
seat of tranquillity, as the sport of chance and the 
elaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves, 
all but Rasselas, who in the twenty-sixth year of his' 
■go began to withdraw himself from their pastimef 
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ind uiembliei, and to delight in solitary walks and 
nlent meditation. He often sat before tables covered 
with luxury, and forgot to taste the dainties that were 
placed before him ; he rose abruptly ia the midst of 
the song, and hastily retired beyond the sound of 
miuick. His attendants cbserved the change, and 
endeavoured to renew his lore of |ileasitre. He neg- 
lected their officiousness, repulsed their invitatioas, 
and spent day after day on- the banks of rivuleta shel- 
tered with trees, where he sometimes listened to the 
birds in the branches, sometimes observed the fish 
pitying in the stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the 
pastures and mountains filled with animals, of which 
iiomo were biting the herbage, and some sleeping 
among the bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him much 
obsenred. On^ of the sages, in whose conversation 
he had formerly delighted, followed him secretly, in 
hope of discovering the cause of his disquiet. Ras- 
selas, who knew not that any one was near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goata 
that were browsing among the rocks, began to com- 
pare their condition with his own. 

" What,** said he, '' makes the difference between 
nisji and all the rest of the animal creation ? Every 
beast that strays beside me has the same corporeal 
necesnties with myself: he is hungry and crops the 
grass, he b thirsty and drinks the stream, his thirst 
and hunger are appeased, he is satisfied and sleeps; 
he arises again and is hungry, he is again fed and is at 
rest. I am himgry and thirsty like him, but wnen 
thirst and hunger cease I am not at rest ; I am, like 
him, pained with want, but am not, like him, satisfied 
with fulness. The intermediate hours are tedious 
and gloomy ; I long again to be hungry, that I may 
again quicken my attention. The birds peck the ber- 
ries or the ccm, and fly away to the groves, where 
thry sit in seeming happiness among the branches^ 
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ftnd sleep will no longer hide me from myielf. When 
I see the kids and the lambs chasing one aaolhaTi I 
fancy that I should be happy if I had something to 
pursue. Bat, possessing all that I can want, I find 
one day and one hour exactly like another, except 
that the latter is still more tedious tlian the fhrmer. 
L(*t your experience inform me how the day may now 
soem as short as in ray childhood, while nature wsji 
yet fresh, and every moment showed me what I novos 
had observed before. I have already e^joyod too 
much ; give me something to desire.*' 

The old man was surprised at this new epociM 
of afUiction, and knew not what to reply, yet wae un- 
willing to be silent. " Sir," said he, " if yon had 
seen the miseries of the world, you would know how 
to value your present state.'* " Now," raid the prinoty 
*' you have given me something to desire ; I shall long 
to see the miseries of the world, aince the nght of 
them is necessary to happiness." 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Prince continues to grieve and nnue. 
At 'chii time the sound of music proclaimed the 
hour of repast, and the •conversation was concluded. 
The old roan went away sufficiently discontented, 
to find that his reasonings had produced the only 
conclusion which they were intended to prevent. Birt 
in the decline of life shame and grief are of short 
duration ; whether it be that we bear easily what we 
have borne long, or that,, finding ourselves in age lev 
regarded, we less regard others ; or that we look with 
slight regard upon afflictions to which we know that 
the hand of death is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a widar 
spare, could not speedily quiet his emotioM. H« 
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had been before terrified at tho length of life which 
Mtiire promised him, because he considered that in a 
kmg time much most be endured ; he now rejoiced in 
lu yoath, because in many yearn much might be 
done. 

This first beam of hope that had been ever darted 
into his mind, rekindled youth in liis cheeks, and 
doubled the histre of his eyes. He was fired with 
the desire of doing something, though ho knew not 
yet with distinctness either end or means. 

He was now no longer ^ooroy and unsocial ; but, con- 
lidering himself as master of a secret sto<*k of hap- 
pioeas, which he could eojoy cnly by concealing it, he 
iffiscted to be busy in all schemes of diversion, and 
endeavoured to make others plcasod with the state of 
which he him<»lf was weary. But pleasures never 
ctD he so multiplied or continued, as not to leave 
mach of life unemployed ; there were many hours, 
both of the night and day, which he could spend with- 
out suspicion in solitary thought. The load of life was 
Quch lightened : he went eagerly into the assemblies, 
because ho supposed the frequency of his presence 
necessary to the success of his purposes ; he retired 
gladly to privacy, because he had now a subject of 
thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself 
that world which he had never seen ; to place himself 
in various conditions; to be entangled in imaginary 
difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adventures : but 
his benevolence always terminated his projects in tho 
relief of distress, the detention of fraud, the defeat 
of oppression, and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of tne life of Rasselas. 
He busiod himself so intensely in visionary bustle, 
that he forgot his real solitude ; and, amidst hourly 
preparations for the various incidents of humnn affairs, 
neglected to consid«*r by what means ho should minglfl 
with mankind. 

2 
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One day, ai he wan sitting on a bank, ho feigned 
to himself an orphan virgin robbed of her little portion 
by a treacherous lover, and crying after him for 
restitution and redress. So strongly was the imago 
impressed upon his mind, that he started up in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to seize the plunderor 
with all the eagerness of real pursuit. Fear naturally 
quickens the flight of guilt. Rasselas could not catch 
the fugitive with his utmost efforts ; but resolving to 
weary, bv perseverance, him whom he could not sur- 
pass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of the moun- 
tain stopped his course. 

Hero he recollected himself, and smiled at his own 
useless impetuosity. Then lai&ing his eyes to the 
mountain, " This," said he, " is the fatal obstacle that 
hinders at once the enjoyment of pleasure, and tlio 
exorcise of virtue. How long is it that my hopes and 
wishes have flown beyond this boundary of my life, 
which yet I never have attempted to surmount !" 

Struck with ^.his reflection, he sat down to muse ; 
and remembered, that since he first resolved to escape 
from his confinement, the sun had passed twice over 
him in his annual course. He now felt a degree of 
regret with which he had never been before acquaint- 
ed. He considered how much might have been done in 
the time which had passed, and led nothing real be- 
hind it. He compared twenty months with the life of 
man. '' In life,*' said he, *^ is not to bo counted the 
ignorance of infancy, or imbecility of age. We are 
long before we are able to think, and we soon cease 
from the power of acting. The true period of himian 
existence may be reasonably estimated at forty years, 
of which I have mused away the four-and-twentieth 
part. What I have lost was certain, for I have cer- 
tainly possessed it ; but of twenty months to come 
who can aMure me ?" 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be reconciled 
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to himself. << The real of my time,** faid he, "hM 
been lost by the crime or folly of my ancestors, and 
the absurd institutions of my country ; I remember it 
y^ith disgust, yet without remorse : but the months 
that have passed since new light darted into my souly 
siiice I formed a scheme of reasonable felicity, have 
been squandered by my own fault. I have lost that 
which can never be restored ; I have seen the sun rise 
and set for twenty months, an idle gazor on the light 
of heaven. In this time the birds have left the neat 
of their mother, and committed themselves to the 
woods and to the skies ; the kid has forsaken the teat, 
and learned by degrees to climb the rocks in quest of 
independent sustenance : 1 only have made no ad- 
vances, but am still helpless and ignorant. The moon, 
by more than twenty changes, admonished mo of tho 
flux of life ; the stream that rolled before my feet up- 
braided my inactivity. I sat feasting on intellectual 
luxury, regardless alike of the examples of the earth, 
and the instructions of the planets. Twenty months 
are passed, who shall restore them ?" 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his 
mind ; he passed four months in resolving to lose no 
more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to more 
vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had broken 
a porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot be repaired 
Is not to be regrette^l. 

This was obvious ; and Rasselas reproached him- 
self that he had not discovered it, having not known, 
or not considered, how many useful hints are obtained 
by chance, and how often the mind, hurried by her 
own ardour to distant views, neglects the truths that 
lie open before her. He, for a few hours, regretted 
his regret, and from that time bent his whole mind 
upon the jneans of escaping from the valley of hap- 
piness. 
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CHAPTER V • 

The Prince meditates his Escape. 

He now found that it would be very difficult to 
effect that which it was very, easy to suppose effected. 
When he looked round about him, he saw himself con- 
fined by the bars of nature, which had never yet been 
broken, and by the gate, through which none that once 
had pasaed it were ever able to return. He was now 
impatient as an eagle in a grate. He passed week 
after week in xlambering the mountains, to see if 
there was any aperture which the bushes might 
conceal, but found all the summits inaccessible by 
their prominence. The iron gate he despaired to 
.open ; for it was not only secured with all the power 
of art, bat was always watched by successive sentinels, 
and was by its position exposed to the perpetual ob- 
■e nation of all the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged; and, looking 
down at a time when the sun shone strongly upon its 
mouth, he discovered it to be full of broken rocks, 
which, though they permitted the stream to flow 
through mtny narrow passages, would stop any body 
of solid bulk. He roturnod discouraged and dejected ; 
but having now known the blessing of hope, resolved 
never to despair. 

In these fruitless searches he spent ten months. 
The time, however, parsed cheerfully away : in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night slept 
sound after his fatigue. He met a thousand amnse- 
nents which beguilod his labour, and diversified his 
thoughts. He discerned the various instincts of ani- 
mals and properties of plants, and found the place re- 
plete with wonders, of which he purposed to solace 
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himself with the contemplation, if he should never be 
Able to accomplish his flight ; rejoicing that hie en- 
deavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied him 
with a source of inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated ; he 
resolved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of 
men. His wish still continued) but his hope grew 
less. He ceased to survey any longer the walls of his 
prison, and spared to search by new toils for interstices 
which he knew could not be found, yet determined to 
keep his design always in view, and lay hold on any 
expedient that time should offer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A Dissertation on the Art of Flying. 

Among the artists that had been allured into the 
happy valley^ to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for 
his knowledge of the mechanick powers, who had con- 
trived many engines both of use and recreation. By 
a wheel, which the stream turned, he forced the water 
into a tower, whence it was distributed to all the 
apartments of the palacs. He erected a pavilion in 
the garden, around which he kept the air always cool 
by artificial showers. One of the ^rroves, appropriated 
to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to which the 
rivulet that ran through it gave a constant motion ; 
and instruments of soft musick were placed at proper 
distances, of which some played by the impulse of « 
the wind, and some by the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, who 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would come wlien all his acquisitions 
should be of use to him in the open world. He came 
one day to amuse himself in his usual manner and found 

2» 
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the master bosy in building a sailing chariot: ha 
eaw that the design was practicable upon a level sur- 
&ce, and with expressions of ^reat esteem solicited its 
completion. The workman was pleased to find himself 
so much regarded by the prince, and resolved to gain 
yet higher honours. ^< Sir," said he, ^' you have seen 
but a small part of what the mechanick sciences can 
perform. J have been long of opinion, that instead of 
the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man might 
use the swifter migration of wings ; that the fields 
of air are open to knowledge, ani that only ignorance 
and idleness need crawl upon the ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of passing tlio 
mountains : having seen what the mechanist bad alrea- 
dy performed, he was willing to fancy that he could 
do more, yet resolved to inquire further, before he suf- 
fered hope to afiolict him by disappointment. " I am 
afraid," said he to the artist, " that your imagination 
prevails over your skill, and that you now tell me ra- 
ther what you wish than what you know. Every ani- 
mal has his element assigned him ; the birds have the 
mir, and man and beasts the earth." ^^ So," replied 
the mechanist, ^^ fishes have the water, in which yet 
beasts can swim by nature, and men by art. He Uiat 
can swim needs not despair to fly ', to swim is to fly 
in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. 
We are only to proportion our power of resistance to 
the different density of matter through which we are 
to pass. You will be necessarily upborne by tl^a air, 
if you can renew any impulse upon it faster than the 
air can recede from tlie pressure." 

'< But the exercise of swimming," said the prince, 
^' IS very laborious ; the strongest limbs are soon wca^ 
ned • I am afraid the act of flying will be yet more 
violent, and wings will be of no great use, unless we 
can fly farther than we can swim." 

** The labour of rising from the ground," said the 
artist, *^ will be great, as we see it in the heayi^f 
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aomestiek fowls, but as we mount higher, the earth's 
attraction, and the body's gravity, will be gradually di* 
minished, till we shall arrive at a region where the man 
will float in the air without any tendency to fall : no 
care will then be necessary but to move forwards, which 
the gentlest impulse will effect. You, sir, whose curio- 
sity is so extensive, will easily conceive with what plea- 
sure a philosopher, furnished with wings, and hover- 
ing in the sky, would see the earth, and all its inhabit- 
ants, rolling beneath him, and presenting to him suc- 
cessi «rely, by its diurnal motion, all the countries within 
the same parallel. How must it amuse the pendent 
spectator to see the moving scene of land and oceaui 
cities and deserts ! To survey wi^h equal security the 
marts of trade and the fields of battle ', mountains 
infested by barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened 
by plenty and lulled by peace ! How easily shall we 
then trace the Nile through all his passage ; pass over 
to distant regions, and examine the face of nature 
from one extremity of the earth to the other !" 

'^ All this," said the prince, ** is much to be desired , 
out I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe in 
these regions of speculation and tranquillity. I have 
been told that respiration is difficult upon lofty moun- 
tains, yet from these precipices, though so high as to 
produce great tenuity of air, it is very easy to fall : 
therefore I suspect, that from any height where life 
can be supported, there may be danger of too quick 
descent." 

** Nothing," replied the artist, " will ever be attempt- 
ed, if all possible objections must be first overcome. 
If you will favour my project, I will try the first flight 
at my own hazard. 1 have considered the structure 
of all volant animals, and find the folding couimmty 
of the bat's wings most easily accommodated to the 
human form. Upon this model I shall begin my task 
to-morrow, and in a year expect to tower into the air 
beyond the malice and pursuit of man. But I will 
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work only on this condition, that the art shall not bii 
divulged, and that you shall not require me to mak* 
wings for any but ourselves." 

" Why," said Rasselas, " should you envy others bo 
great an advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted for 
universal good ', every man has owed much to others, 
and ought to repay the kindness that he has received." 

" If men were all virtuous," returned the artist, " I 
should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade them from the sky .'* Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, nor 
mountains, nor seas could aflbrd any security. A 
flight of northern savages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irresistible violence upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under them. 
Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of 
happiness, might be violated by the sudden descent of 
some of the naked nations that swarm on the coast . ^ 
the Southern Sea." 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for tne 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He visit* 
ed the work from time to time, observed its progress, 
and remarked many ingenious contrivances to facili- 
tate motion, and unite levity with strength. The art- 
ist was every day more certain that he should leave 
vultures and eagles behind him, and the contagion of 
his confidence seized upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and, on a morn- 
ing appointed, the maker appeared furnished for flighl 
on a little promontory : he waved his pinions awhilft 
to gather air, then leaped from his stand, and in an in« 
stant dropped into the lake. His wings, v.'hich were of 
no use in the air, sustained him in the water, and the 
prince drew him fo land, half dead with terrour and 
vexation. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

The Prinee finds a Man of Learning. 

Thx prince was not much afflicted by this disaster, 
having suffered himself to hope for a happier eyent, 
onlj because he had no other means of escape in view. 
He still persisted in his design to leave the happy val- 
ley bj the first opportunity. 

His imagination wa£ now at a stand ; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world ; and, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to support himself, discon- 
tent by degrees preyed upon him, and be began again 
to lose his thoughts in sadness, when the rainy season, 
which in these countries is periodical, made it incon- 
venient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more violence 
than had been ever known ; the clouds broke on the 
surrounding mountains, and the torrents streamed into 
tlie plain on every side, till the cavern was too narrow 
to discharge the water. The lake overflowed its banks, 
and all the level of the valley ;vas covered with the 
inundation. The eminence on which the palace waa 
built, and some other spots of rising ground, were all 
tliat the eye could now discover. The herds and flocks 
left the pastures, and both the wild beasts and the 
tame retreated to the moimtains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to domes- 
tick amusements, and the attention of Rasselas waa 
particularly seized by a poem, which Imlac rehearse<^, 
upon the various conditions of humanity. He com- 
manded the poet to attend him in his apartment, and 
recite his verses a second time ; then entering into 
familiar talk, he thought liirnself happy in having 
found a man who knew the world so well, and could 
so skilfully paint the scenes of life. He asked a thou- 
sand questions about things, to which, though common 
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to all other mortals, his confinement from childhood 
had kept him a stranger. The poet pitied bis igno- 
rance, and loved his curiosity, and entertained him 
from day to day with novelty and instruction, so that 
the prince regretted the necessity of sleep, and longed 
t^l the morning should renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the prince command- 
ed Imlac to relate his history, and to tell by what ac- 
cident he was forced, or by what motive induced, to 
close his life in the happy valley. As he was going 
to begin his narrative, Rasselas was called to a concert, 
and obliged to restrain his curiosity tUl the evening 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The History of Imlac. 

The close of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only season of diversion and entertainment, 
and it was therefore midnight before th«*. musick ceased, 
and the princesses retired. Rasselas then called for his 
companion, and required him to begin the story of hi. 
life. 

" Sir," said Imlac, " my history will not be Ipng 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 
away, and is very Mttle diversified by events. To talk 
in publick, to think in solitude, to read and to hear, to 
inquire and answer inquiries, is the business of a 
scholar : He wanders about the world without pomp or 
terrour, and is neither known nor valued but by men 
like himself 

'^ I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at no great 
distance from the foimtain of the Nile. My father was 
a wealthy merchant, who traded botween the inland 
countries of Afric and the ports of the Rod Sea. He 
was honest, frugal, and diligent, but of mean senti 
ments and narrow comprehension : he desired only to 
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be rich, and to conceal his riches, lest ho should be 
spoiled by the governours of the province." 

" Surely," said the prince, " my father must be neg- 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares 
taJke that' which belongs to another. Does he not know, 
that kings are accountable for injustice permitted as 
well as done ? If I were emperor, not the meanest of 
my subjects should be oppressed with impunity. My 
blood boils when I am told that a merchant durst not 
enjoy his honest gains for fear of losing them by the 
rapacity of power. Name the govemour who robbed 
the people, that I may declare his crimes to the empe- 



ror." 



" Sir," said Imlac, " your ardour is the natural effect 
of virtue animated by youth: the time will come when 
you will acquit your father, and perhaps hear with 
less impatience of the govemour. Oppression is, in the 
Abyssinian dominions, neither frequent nor tolerated ; 
but no form of government has been yet discovered, 
by which cruelty can be wholly prevented. Subordi- 
nation supposes power on one part and subjection on 
the other ; and if power be in the hands of men, it will 
sometimes be abused. The vigilance of the supreme 
magistrate may do much, but much will still remain 
undone, lie can never know all the crimes that are 
committed, and can seldom punish all that he knows." 

" This," said the prince, " I do not understand, but 
I had rather hear thee than dispute. Continue thy 
narration." 

" My fatherr," proceeded Imlac, " originally intended 
that I should have no other education than euch as 
might qualify mo for commerce ; and discovering in 
me great strength of memory and quickne«»8 of appre- 
hension, often declared his hope that I should be some 
time the richest man in Abyssinia." 

" Why," said the prince, " did thy father desire the 
increase of his wealth, when it was already greater 
than he durst discover or enjoy .' I am unwilling to 
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doubt tbj veracity, yat inconsiftenciefi cannot both b« 
true." 

« Inconiifltencies/' answered Imlac, '* cannot both 
be right, but, imputed to man, thcj may both be true. 
Tot divcrfllty is not inconsiateucy : My father might 
expect a time of greater security. Ilowever, some 
desire is necessary to keep life in motion, and lie, 
whose real wants are supplied, must admit those of 
fancy." 

'' This," said the prince, '' 1 can in some measufe 
conceive. I repent that I interrupted tb^e.*' 

" With this hope," proceeded Imlac, " he tent me to 
school ; but when I had onco found the delight of 
knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence and 
the pride of invention, I began silently to despiso 
riches, and determined to disappoint the purpose of my 
father, whose grossness of conception raised my pity. 
I was twenty years old before his tenderness would 
expose me to the fatigue of travel, in which timo I 
had been instructed by successive roasters, in all the 
literature of my native country. As every hour 
taught me eomething now. I lived in a continual course 
of gratifications ; but, as I advanced towards manhood, 
I lost much of the reverence i with which I had been 
used to look on my instructors ; because, when the 
lesson was ended, I did not find them wiser or better 
than common men. < 

'< At length my father resolved to initiate me m 
commerce, and opening one of his subterranean trea- 
surics, counted out ton thousand pieces of gold. This, 
young man, said he, is the stock with which you must 
negotiate. I began with less than the fidh part, and 
you see how diligence and parsimony have increased 
it. Tliis is your own, to waste or to improve. If 
you squander it by negligence or caprice, you must 
wait for my death before you will be rich : if, in four 
yoa-8 you double your stock, we will thenoefhrward 
let subordination oeasei and live to|^ther as friends 
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ind partners ; for he shall always be equal with roe, 
vho is equally skilled m the art of growing rich. 

"We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of the 
Red Sea. When I cast ray eye on the expanse of 
waters, mj heart bounded like that of a prisoner 
escaped. I felt an uneztinguishablo curiosity kindle 
m my mind, and resolyed to snatch this opportunity 
of seeing the manners of other nations, and of learn- 
ing sciences unknown in Abyssinia. 

*' I remembered that my father had obliged me to 
the imnroyement of my stock, not by a promise which 
I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which I was at 
liberty to incur ; and therefore determined to gratify 
ray predominant desire, and, by drinking at the foun* 
tains of knowledge, to quench the thirst of curiosity. 
"As I was supposed to trade without connexion 
with my father, it was easy for me to become ac- 
quainted with the master of a ship, and procure a 
passage to some other country. I had no motives 
of choice to regulate my voyage ; it was sufficient foi 
Die, that, wherever I wandered, I should see a country 
which I had not seen before. I therefore entered a 
ship bound for Surat, having lefl a letter for my father 
declaring my intention." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The History of Imlae continued. 

** Whkn I first entered upon the world of waters, 
and lost sight of land, I looked round about me with 
pleasing terronr, and tliinking my soul enlarged by the 
boundless prospect, imagined that I could gaze round 
for ever without satiety ; but, in a short time, I grew 
weary of looking on barren uniformity, where 1 could 
only see agun what I had already seen. I then de- 
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sconded into the ship, and doubted for a while wlie 
ther all my future pleasures would not end like this, 
in disgust and disappointment. Tet, surely, said I, the 
ocean and the land are very different ; the only variety 
of water is rest and motion, but the earth has moun- 
taiorf and valleys, deserts and cities : it is inhabited by 
men of different customs and contrary opinions ; and 
I may hope to find variety in life, though I should miss 
it in nature. 

" With this thought I. quieted my mind, and amused 
myself during the voyage, sometimes by learning 
from the sailors the art of navigation, which I have 
never practised, and Hometimes by forming schemes for 
my conduct in different situations, in not ope of which 
I have been ever placed. 

^' I was almost weary of my naval amusements when 
we landed safely at Surat. I secured my money, 
and purchasing some commodities for show, joined 
myself to a caravan that was passing into the inland 
country. My companions, for some reason or other, 
conjecturing that I was rich, and, by my inquiries and 
admiration, finding that I was ignorant, considered me 
as a novice whom they had a right to cheat, and who 
was to learn, at the usual expense, the art of fraud. 
They exposed me to the theft of servants and the exac- 
tion of officers, and saw me plundered upon false 
pretences, without any itdvantage to themselves, but 
that of rejoicing in the superiority of their own know- 
ledge." 

** Stop a moment," said the prince. '* Is there such 
depravity in man, aa that he should injure another with- 
out benefit to himself.' I can easily conceiTD that all 
are pleased with superiority ; but your ignorance was 
merely accidental, which, being neither your cnmo nor 
your folly, could afford tliem no reason to applaud 
themuclveH ; and the knowledge which they had, and 
which you wanted, they might as effectually Siavt 
Mhown by warning, as betraying you." 



\ 
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** Pride,** laid Imlac, " is seldom delicate, it will 
please itself with yerj moan adyantages ; and envy 
feels not its own happiness, but when it may be 
compared with the misery of others. They were my 
enemies, because they grieved to think me rich ; and 
my oppressors, because they delighted to find me 
weak." 

" Proceed," said the prince : ** I doubt not of the 
fiists which you relate, but imagine that you impute 
them to mistaken motives." 

'* In this company*" said Imlae, ** I arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indostan, the city in which the great 
Mogul commonly resides. I applied myself tu the 
language of the country, and in a few months was able 
to converse with the learned men ; some of whom 
I found morose and reserved, and others easy and 
communicative ; some were unwilling to teach another 
what they had with difficulty learned themselves ; and 
lome showed that the end of their studies was to gain 
the dignity of instructing. 

*' To the tutor of the young princes I recommended 
myself so much, that I was presented to the emperor 
as a man of uncommon knowledge. The emperor 
asked me many questions ocmceming my country and 
my travels ; and though I cannot now recollect any 
thing that he uttered above the power of a common 
man, he dismissed me astonished at his wisdom, and 
enamoured of his goodness. 

" My credit was now so high, that the merchants, with 
whom I had travelled, applied to me for recommenda- 
tions to the ladies of the court I was surprised at their 
confidence of solioitation, and gently reproached them 
with their practices on the road. They heard me 
with cold indifference, and showed no tokens of shame 
or sorrow. 

" They then urged their request with the offer of 
a bribe ; b'lt what I would not do for kindness, I would 
not do for money ; and refuaed them, not because they 
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had injured me, but beoanse I would not enable them 
to injure others ; for I knew they would have made 
me of my credit to cheat thoee who should buy their 



'' Having resided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I tiayelled into Persia, where I saw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and observed 
ml^ly new accommodations of life. The Persians are 
a nation eminently social, and their assemblies afford- 
ed me daily opportunities of remarking characters and 
manners, and of tracing human nature through all its 
variations. 

" From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw a 
nation at once pastoral and warlike ; who live without 
any settled habitation ; whose only wealth is their 
ilocks and herds; and who have yet carried on, 
through all ages, an hereditary war with all mankind) 
though they neither covet nor envy their possessions." 



CHAPTER X. 

Imlac^s HUtortj continued. A Dissertation vpon 

Poetry. 

" Wherever I went, I fcmnd that poetry was con- 
■idered as the highest learning, and regarded with a 
veneration somewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to the Angello Nature. And yet it fiUs me 
with wonder, that, in almost all oountrios, the most 
ancient poets are considered as the best : whether it be 
that every other kind of knowledge it an acquisition 
gradually attained, and poetry if a gift conferred at 
once ; or that the first poetry of every nation sur- 
prised thom as a novelty, and retained the credit, by 
, consent, which it received by accident^ at first; or 
whether, as the province of poetry is to describe na- 
ture and passion, which are always the same, the first 
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writers took posseflsion of the qioit itriking object for 
description, and the most .probable occurrences for 
fiction, and left nothing to those that followed them, 
but transcription of the sanie oyents, and new com- 
bination of the same images : Whatever be the reason, 
it is commonly observed, that the early writers are in 
possession of nature, and their followers of art : that 
the first excel in strength and invention, and the lat« 
ter in elegance and refinement. 

'^ I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, 
and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that 
are suspended ii^ tiie mosque of Mecca. But I soon 
found that no man was ever great by imitation. My 
desire of excellence impelled me to transfer my atten- 
tion to nature and to life. Nature was to be my sub- 
ject, and men to be my auditors : I could never de- 
scribe what I had not seen ; I could not hope to move 
tliose with delight or terrour, whose interests and opi- 
nions I did not understand. 

'' Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every thing 
with a new purpose ; my sphere of attention was sud 
denly magnified; no kind of knowledge was to be 
overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts for 
images and resemblances, and pictured upon my mind 
every tree of the forest and flower of the valley. I 
observed with equal care the crags of the rock and the 
pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I wandered along 
the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes watched the 
changes of the luuimer clouds. To a poet nothing can. 
be useless. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is 
dreadful, must be familiar to his imagination : he must 
be conversant with all that is awfully vast or elegantly 
little. The plants of the garden, the animals of the 
wood, the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the 
sky, must all concur to store his mind with inexhausti 
ble variety : for every idea is useful for the enforce* 
ment or decoration of moral or religious truth ; and 

3* 
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he who knows most, will have mo^t pow«r of diversify- 
ing his scenes, and of gratifying his reader with re- 
mote allusions and unexpected instruction. 

''All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and every country which I have 
surveyed has contributed something to my poetical 
powers." 

'' In so wide a survey,'* said the prince, ** you must 
surely have left much unobserved. I have lived, till 
now, within the circuit of these mountains, and yet 
oannot walk abroad without the sight of something 
which I had never beheld before, or never heeded." 

** The business of a poet," said Imlac, *'* is to ex- 
amine, not the individual, but the species ; to remark 
general properties and large appearances : he does not 
number the streaks of the tulip, or describe the differ- 
ent shades in the verdure of the forest : He is to ex- 
hibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and 
striking features, as recall the original to every mind ; 
and must neglect the minuter discriminations, which 
one may have remarked, and another have neglected, 
for those characteristicks which are alike obvious to 
vigilance and carelessness. « 

'^But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
task of a poet : he must be acquainted likewise with 
all the modes of life. His character requires that he 
estimate the happiness and misery of every condition ; 
observe the power of all the passions in all their com- 
t)inations, and trace the changes of the human mind, 
as they are motUiied by various institutions and acci- 
dental influences of climate or custom, f^om the 
sprighUiness of infancy to the despondence of de- 
crepitude. He must divest himself of the prejudices 
of his ago or country ; he must consider right and 
wrong in their abstracted and invariable state; he 

■ must disregard present laws and opinions, and rise to 
general and transcendental truths, which will alwaye 

Ab tb0 mme : he mvuA therefoie conleui Ynmi^ 'fn!i!bk 
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Uw ilow progrMi of hii name ; contemn the appUiue 
of his own time ; and commit his claims to the justice 
of posterity. He must write as the interpreter of 
nature, and the legislator of mankind, and consider 
himself as presiding over the thoughts and manners 
of future generations ; as a being superiour to time and 
place. 

** His labour is not yet at an end : he must know 
many languages and many sciences ; and, that his 
style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by incessant 
practice, familiarize to himself every delicacy of 
speech and ipraee of harmony." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Imlac's Karrative continacd. A hint on PUgrimage, 
liTLAc now felt the enthusiastick fit, and was pro- 
ceeding to aggiandize his own profession, when the 
prince cried out, ^' Enough ! thou hast convinced me, 
that no human being can ever be a poet. Proceed 
with thy narration." 

<' To be a poet," said Imlac, << is indeed very diffi- 
tmlt." " So difficult," returned the prince, « that I 
will at present hear no more of his labours. Tell me 
whither you went when you had seen Persia." 

<< From Persia," said the poet, ^' I travelled through 
Syria, and tor three years resided in Palestine, where 
I conversed witii great numbers of the northern and 
western nation^ of Europe ; the nations which are 
now in possession of all power and all knowledge ; 
whose armies are irresistible, and whose fleets com- 
mand the remotest parts of the globe. When I com- 
pared these men with the natives of our own king- 
dom, and those that surround us, they appeared almost 
vaotl^r order of beings. In their countries it is diffi- 
wmk to wuk for any thing tfaiXmay unHViie ^jtAaix^^^^ « 
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thouiand arts, of which we never heard, are conti* 
iiually labouring for their convenience and pleasure } 
and whatever their own climate has denied them, is 
supplied by their commerce." 

*' By what means," said the prince^ *^ are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful P or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Africa, for trade or conquest, cannot ihe 
Asiaticks and Africans invade their coasts, plant colo- 
nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes ? The same wind that carries them btkck would 
bring us thither." 

^' They are more powerful, sir, than we," answered 
Imlac, " because they are wiser ; knowledge will 
always predominate over ignorance, as man governs 
the other animals. But why their knowledge is more 
than ours, \ know not what reason can be given, but 
the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being." 

" When," said the prince, with a sigh, " shall I be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations ? Till that happy moment shall 
arrive, let mo fill up the time with such representa- 
tions as thou canst give me. I am not ignorant of the 
motive that assembles such numbers in that place, and 
cannot but consider it as the centre of wisdom and 
piety, to which the best and wisest men of every land 
must be continually resorting." 

*^ There are some nations," said Imlac, ** that send 
few visitants to Palestine ; for many numerous and 
learned sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous." 

" You know," said the prince, '' how little my life 
has made roe acquainted with diversity of opinions : 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
fides; you, that have considered them, tell me the 
result." 

<< Pilgrimage," said Imlac, ^< like many other acta of 
piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, aocofding to 
ih9 pnsciplea apon which H is perfoimtd. Long 
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joDinejs in tearch of truth are not commanded. 
Trath, such as is necessarj to the re^olation of lifey 
u always found where it is honestlj sought. Change 
of place is no natural cause of the increase of pietj* 
for it inevitably produces dissipation of mind. Tet^ 
since men go eyery day to view the fields where great 
actions have been performed, and return with stronger 
impressions of the event, curiosity of the same kind 
may naturally dispose us to view that country whence 
our religion had its beginning ; and I believe no man 
surveys those awful scenes without some confirmation 
of holy resolutions. That the Supreme Being may be 
more easily propitiated in one place than in another, is 
the dream of idle superstition ; but that some places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which hourly experience will 
justify. He who supposesi that his vices may be more 
successfully combated in Palestine, will, perhaps, find 
himself mistaken, yet he may go thither without 
folly : he who thinks they will be more freely pardoned, 
' dishonours at once his reason and religion." 

<< These," said the prince, '^ are European distinc- 
tions. I will consider them another time. What 
have you found to be the efiTect of knowledge ? Are 
those nations happier than we ?" 

" There is so much infelicity," spid the poet, " in 
the woild, that scarce any man has leisure from his 
own distresses to esiiinate the comparative happiness 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural desire 
whi<^ every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Igno- 
rance is more privation, by which nothing can be pro- 
duced ; it is a vacuity in which the soul sits motion- 
less and torpid for want of attraction ; and, without 
knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, and 
grieve when we forget. I am, thenefore, inclined to 
«olicliide} that, if nothing counteracts the natural con- 
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■equcnce of karning, we grow inoro Iiappj as our 
minds take a wider range. 

** In enumerating the particular comforts of life we 
■ball find many advantages on the side of the Euro- 
peans. They cure wounds and diseases with which we 
languish and perish. Wo suffer inclemencies of wem- 
ther which they can obviate. They have en^^ines for 
the despatch of many laborious works, which we muat 
perform by manual industry. There is such com 
munication between distant places, that one friend can 
hardly be said to be absent from another. Tnoir 
policy removes all publick inconveniencies ', they have 
roads cut through their mountains, and bridges laid 
upon their rivers : and, if we descend to the privacies 
of life, their habitations are more commodious, and 
thoir possessions are mor<^ secure." 

" They, are surely happy," said the prince, " who 
have all these conveniencios, of which I envy none so 
much as the facility with which separated firieiids in- 
terchang'J thoir tholights." 

^* The Europeans," answered Imlac, " are less un- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. Human lifb 
is every where a state in which much is to be endoredi 
and little to be enjoyed." 



CHAPTER Xn. . 

The Story of Indac continued, 

*^ I AM not yet willing," said the prince, " to SDp- 
pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed to 
mortals ; nor can believe but that, if I had the cboiee 
of life, I should be able to fill every day with pleasure. 
1 would injure no man, and should provoke no resent* 
roent : I would relieve every distress, and should ea 
joy the benedictions of gratitude. I would ehoow my 
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iViends among the wise, and my wife among the vir- 
taous; and therefore should be in no danger from 
treachery or unkindness. My children shoold, by my 
care, ho learned and pious, and would repay to my age 
what their childhood had received. What would dare 
to molest him who might call on every side to thou- 
sands enriched by*hi8 bounty, or assisted by his power ? 
And why should not life glide quietly away in the soft 
reciprocation of protection and reverence ? All this 
may be done without the help of European refinements, 
which appear by their effects to be rather specious tHan 
useful. Let us leave them, and pursue our journey." 
" From Palestine," said Imlac, ^* I passed through 
many regions of Asia ; in the more civilized kingdoms 
as a trader, and among the barbarians of the moun 
tains as a pilgrim. At last I began to long for my 
native country, that I might repose, afler my travels 
and fatigues, in the places where I had speki; my ear- 
liest years, and gladden my old companions with the 
recital of my adventures. Often did I figure to my- 
self those with whom I had sported away the gay 
hours of dawning life, sitting round me in its evening, 
wondering at my tales, and listening to rny counsels. 

<^ When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted which did 
not bring me nearer to Abyssinia. I hastened into 
Egypt, and, notwithstanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten months in ths contemplation of its ancient 
magnificence, and in inquiries after the remains of its 
ancient learning. I found in Cairo a mixture of all 
nations ; some brought thither by the love of know- 
ledge, some by the hopo of gain, and many by the 
desire of living after their own manner without obser- 
vation, and of lying hid in thet obscurity of multitudes , 
fi)r in a city, populous as Cairo, it i.« possible to obtain 
at the same time the gratifications of society, and the 
ssereey of solitude. 

*' From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked on 
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the Red Sea, passing along the coast till 1 arriTed at 
the port fVom which 1 had departed twenty yean before. 
Here I jomed myself to a caravan, and re-entered my 
native country. 

" I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not with- 
out hope that my father, whatever value he had set 
upon riches, would own with gladness and pride a son 
who was able to add to the felicity and honour of the 
nation. But I was soon convinced that my thooghUi 
were vain. My father had been dead fourteen yeariy 
having divided his wealth among my brothers, w1k> 
were removed to some other provinces. Of my coin- 
pinions the greater part was in the grave ; of tkt 
rest, some could with difficulty remember me, 'and 
■ome bonsidered me as one corrupted by foreign mia* 
ners. 

" A man used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. 
I forgot, after a time, my disappointment, and endea- 
voured to recommend myself to the nobles of the 
kingdom ; they admitted me to their tables, heard my 
story, and dismissed me. I opened a school, and was 
prohibited to teach. I then resolved to sit down in 
the quiet of domestick life, and addressed a lady that 
was fond of my conversation, but rejected my suit be- 
cause my father was a merchant. 

" Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses, 
I resolved to hide myself for ever from the world, and 
depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of otjiers 
I waited for the time when the ^ate of the happy vol- 
Uy should open, that I nii<rht bid farewell to hope and 
foar : the day camo ; my porformance was distinguish 
ed witli favour, and 1 resigned myself with joy to per- 
petual confinement." 

" Hast thon here found happiness at last ?" said 
Rasselos. " Tell me without rcHorve ; art thou oon 
tent wiUi thy condition ? or, dost thou wish to bd agam 
wapdermg and inquiring ^ All the inhabitants of thii 
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TtOtj celebrate their Int, and at the annual viait of 
the emperor, invite others to partalte of thair feli- 
eitj;' 

" Great prince/' said [mlac, *' I shall speak thA 
troth ; I know not one of all your attendants who doef 
not lament the hour when he entered this retreat. I 
un less unhappy than the rest, because I have a mind 
replete with images, which I can vary and combine at 
pleasure. I can amuse my solitude by the renovation of 
the knowledge which becrins to fade from my memory, 
lad by recollection of the accidents of my past life. 
l^et all this ends in the sorrowful consideration} that 
■7 acquirements are now useless, and that none of mj 
pbisures can be again enjoyed. The rest, whoM 
■lads have no impression but of the present momenti 
Uf either corroded by malignant passions, or lit stapid 
in lh« gloom of perpetual vacancy." 

^ What passions can infest those," said the princOi 
" who hajre no rivals ? We are in a place where impo- 
tence precludes malice, and where all envy is repreii- 
ed by community of enjoyments." 

" There may be community,*' said Imlac, ** of ma« 
torial possessions, but there can never be community 
of love or of esteem. It must happen that one will 
please more than another ; he that knows himielf do- 
tpiaed will always be envious, and still more envious 
and malevolent if he is condemned to live in the pre* 
sence of those who despise him. The invitations, by 
which they allure others to a state which they feel to 
be wretched, proceed from the natural malignity of 
hopeless misery. They are weary of themselves, and 
(^ each other, and expect to find relief in new com- 
panione. Thoy envy the liberty which their folly hia 
forfeited, and would gladly see all mankind imprisoned 
like themselves. 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly free. No 
man can say that he is wretched by my persuasion. 
I kx»k with pity on the crowds who are annually soli 

4 
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eiting admiMion to capUvity, and widi that it w«r» 

lawful fcr me to warn them of their danger. 

" My dear Imlac/* said the prince, " I will open to 
thee my whole heart. 1 have long meditated an etcape 
firoij) the happy valley. I have examined the nionn* 
tains on every tide, but find myself insuperably barred 
teach me the way to break my prison ; thou shall be 
the companion of my flight, the guide of my rambles, 
the partner of my fortune, and my sole director in the 
ehaiet of life." 

** Sir," answered the poet, ** your escape will be 
difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent your 
enriosity. The world, which you figure to younaelf 
■mooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, yoo will 
find a sea foaming with tempests, and boiling with 
whirlpools ; you will be sometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence, and sometimes dashed against 
the rocks of treachery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will wish a. thou- 
sand times' for these iceats of quiet, and willingly quit 
hope to be free from fear." 

" Do not seek to deter me from my purpose," said 
the prince ; ^* I am impatient to see what thou hMt 
seen ', and, since thou art thyself weary of the valley, 
it is evident that thy former ttate was better than this. 
Whatever be the consequence of my experiment, I am 
resolved to judge with mine own eyes of the various 
conditions of men, end then to make deliberately my 
choice of Itfe." 

** I am tiVaid," said Imlac, ** you are hindered by 
stronger restraints than my persuasions ; yet, if your 
determination is fixed, 1 do not counsel yon to despair, 
{"ew things are impossible to diligence and skilL" 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Rasselas discovers the Means of Escape, 

The prince now dismissed his favourite to rest, but 
the nvrative of wonders and uoyelties filled his mind 
with perturbation. He revolved all that he had beard, 
ar«d prepared innumerable ^ue^tions for the morning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. He had 
a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, and 
whose experience could assist him in his designs. Hii 
heart was no longer cocdenmed to sweil with silent 
Vexation. He thought t^ even the happy valley 
might be endured with sucn a companloDi anf! that, if 
they could range the world together, he - > — have 
nothing further to desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the 
ground dried. l*he prince and Imlac then walked out 
together to converse without the notice of the rest. 
The prince, whose thoughts were always on the wing, 
as he passed by the gate, so id, with a countenance of 
sorrow, " Why art thou so strong, and why is nan so 
weak r 

*^ Man is not weak,** answered his comptaion ; 
" knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
master of ciechanicks laughs at strength. I can bnrat 
the gate, but cannot do it secretly. Some other expe* 
dient must be tried." 

As thoy were walking on the side of the mountain, 
they observed that the conies, which the rain had driv- 
en from their burrows, had takei;! shelter among the 
bushes, and formed holes behind them, tending upwarde 
in an oblique line. " It has been the opinion of anti- 
quity," said Imlac, *' that huuiau reason borrowed many 
arte from the instinct of animals ; let us, therefore, not 
think ourselves degraded by learning from the cony. 
We may escape by piercing the mountaia in the same^ 



direction. We will begin where the nmnnit hangt 
over the middle part, and labour upward till we ahall 
issue up beyond the prominence." 

The eyeif of the prince, when he beard this proposal, 
sparkled with joy. The execution was easy, and the 
success certain. 

No time was now lost. They hastened early in the 
momiog to choose a place proper for their mine. They 
clambered with great fatigue among crags and bram- 
bles, and returned without having discovered any part 
that favoured their design. The second and the third 
day were spent in the same manner, and with the same 
frustration. But, on the fourtli, they fount* a small 
cavern, concealed by a tAcket, where they resolved 
to make their experiment. 

Iralac procured instruments proper to hew stone and 
remove earth, and thev fell to their work on the next 
day with more eagerness than vigour. They were 
presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat down to 
pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to be discouraged. " Sir," said his companion, 
'' practice will enable us to continue our labour for a 
longer time ', marK, however, how far we have advanc- 
ed| and you will find that our toil will some time have 
an end. Great works are performed, not by strength, 
but perseverance : yonder palace was raised by single 
■ton')B, yet you see its height and spaciousness. He 
that shall walk with vigour three hours a day, will pass 
in seven years a space equal to the circumference of 
the globe.** 

They returned to their work day afler day, and, is 
a short time, found a fissure in the rock, which ena- 
bled them to pass far with very little obstruction. 
This Rasselas considered as a good omen. ** Do not 
disturb your mind," said imlac, " with other hopes or 
fears than reason may suggest : if you are pleased 
with prognosticks of good, you will be terrified like- 
wise with tokens of evil, and your whole life will be A 
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fnj to lapcntition. Whatever fteilitatee oar work 
b more than an omen, it is a cause of iaceese. This 
if one of those pleasing surprises which often happen 
to active resolution. Many things difficult to design, 
prove easy to performance.*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Rasselas and InUae redeive an unexpeded Visit, 

They had now wrought their way to the middle, 
and solaced their toil with the approach of liberty, 
when the prince, coming down to refresh himself with 
air, found his sister Nekayah standing before the 
mouth of the cavity. He started and stood coni\ised, 
afraid to tell his design, and yet hopeless to conceal 
It. A few moments determined him to repose on her 
fidelity, and secure her secrecy by a declaration with- 
out reserve. 

** Do not imagine," said the princess, " that I came 
hither as a spy : 1 had long observed from my window, 
that yon and Imlac directed your walk every day to- 
wards the same point, but I did not suppose you had 
any bettor reason for the preference than a cooler 
shade, or more fragrant bank ; nor followed you with 
any other design than to partake of your conversation. 
Since then not suspicion but fondness has detected 
you, let me not lose the advantage of my discovery. 
1 am equally weary of confinement with yourself, and 
not less desirous of knowing what is done oi suflered 
in the world. Permit me to fly with you from thia 
tasteless tranquillity, which will yet grow more loath- 
some when you have left me. Tou may deny me to 
accompany you, but cannot hinder mo from foliowhfig." 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other sis- 
ters, had no inclination to refuse her request, and 
grieved that he had lost an opportunity of showing his 

4» 
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eonitdoBce by a voluntary commumcatioii. It wai 
therefore agreed thai she should leave the valley with 
them ; and that, in the mean time, ihe should watch 
lest any other strafirgler should, by chance or cariosity, 
fUlow them to the mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end ; they saw 
light beyond the prominence, and, issuing to the top 
of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow cur- 
rent, wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, anticipat- 
ed aU the pleasures of travel, and in thought was 
already transported beyond his father's dominions. 
Imlac, though very joyful at his escape, had lesB ex 
pectatiun of pleasure in the world, which he had be 
fore tried, and of which he had been weary. 

Rasselas was so much delighted with a wider hori- 
zon, that he could not soon be persuaded to return into 
the valley. He informed his sister that the way was 
open, and that nothing now remained but to prapwe 
for their departure. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Prince and Princess leave the VaUey^ and »e§ 

many Wonders, 

The prince anci princess had jewels suiHcient to 
make them rich whenever they came into a place 
of commerce, which, by Imlac *8 direction, they hid 
in their clothes ; and, on the night of the next ftill 
moon, all left the valley. The princess was followed 
only by a single favourite, who did not know whither 
•he was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began to 
go down on the other side. The princess and her 
maid turned their eyes towards every part, and seeing 
nothing to bound their prospect, considered themselves 
as in danger of being lost in a dreary vacuity. They 
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itofiped and trembled. " ! am almost afraid,** laid 
the princeee, '* to begin a jonrney of which 1 caunol 
perceive an ettd, and to venture into this imrnenee 
plain, where I may be approached on every tide by 
men w horn I never saw/ The prince felt nearly the 
s&me emotions, though he thought it more manly to 
conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrours, and encouraged them 
to proceed ; but the princess continued irresolute, til] 
she had been imperceptibly drawn forward too far to 
return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds in the 
field, who set milk and fruits before them. The prin- 
cess wondered that she did not see a palace rea.dy for 
her reception, and a table spread with delicacies ; but 
being faint and hungry, she drank the milk and eat 
the fruita, and thought them of a higher flavour than 
the prodoeo of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, oeing all 
onaccuatomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, that 
though they might be missed, they could not be pur- 
laed. In a few days they came into a more populous 
region, where Imlac was diverted with the admiration 
which his companions expressed at the diversity of 
manners, stations, and employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon them 
the B'ispicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
piincu, wherever he came, expected to be obeyed, and 
(he princess was frightened, because those that came 
into her presence did not prostrate themselves before 
her. Imlac was forced to observe Ihcm with great 
vigilance, les* they should betray their rank by iheir 
unusual b«»haviour, and detained them several weeks 
in the first village, to accustom them to the sight of 
common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to 
understand, that they had for a time laid aside their 
dignity, and were to expect only such regard as 
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liberality and eourteiy could procure. And Iinlae 
having, by maiiy admonitions, prepared them to endure 
the tumults of a port, and the ruggedness of the com- 
mercial race, brought them down to the eea-coast. 

The princo and his pister, to whom every thing waa 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and tlierefore 
remained for some months at the port without any 
inclination to pass further. Imlac was content with 
their stay, because he did not think it safe to expose 
tliem, unpractised in the world, to the hazards of 
a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lent thej should be dis- 
covered, and proposed to fix a day for their departure. 
They had no pretensions to judge for themselves, and 
referred the whole scheme to his direction. He there- 
fore took passage in a ship to Suez ; and, when the 
time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the prin- 
cess to enter the vessel. They had a quick and 
piosperouB voyage, and from Suez travelled by land to 
Cairo. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

They enter Cairo j and find every Man happy. 

As they approached the city, which filled the stran 
gers with astonishment, " This," said Imlac to the 
prince, *' is the place where travellers and merchants 
assemble from all the corners of the earth. You will 
here find men of every character and every oceupatloQ. 
Commerce is here honourable : I will act as a nttr* 
chant, and you shall live as strangers, who have BO 
other end of travel than curiosity. It will aoon bo o^ 
served that we are rich ; our reputation will procure as 
access to all whom we shall desire to know ; you will 
see all the conditions of humanity, and enable your* 
self at leisure to make your choUe qf /^e.*' 
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Tliey flow e^itered the town, stnmied by tile imiRe, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction iiad not yet 
10 prevailed over habit, but that they wondered to see 
themsolves pass undistinguished along the street, and 
met by the lowest uf the people without reverence or 
notice. The princess could not at first bear the 
thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and, for 
tome days, continued in her chamber, where the wae 
■erved Ly her favourite Pekuah, as in the palace of the 
valley. 

Imlvc, who understood trafiick, sold part of the jewele 
the next day, and hired a house, which he adorned 
with such magnificence, that he was immediately oon- 
lidered as a merchant of great wealth. His polite- 
ness attracted many acquaintince, ^d his generosity 
made him courted by many dependants. His tnble 
was crowded by men of every nation, who all admired 
his knowledge, and solicited his favour. His com- 
panions, not being able to mix in the conversation, 
could make no discovery of their ignorance or surprise, 
and were gradually initiated in the world as they 
gained knowledge of the language. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the ladies could 
not, for a long time, comprehend what the merchants 
did with small pieces of gold and silver, or why things 
of so little use should be received as equivalent to the 
necessaries of li^e. 

They studied the language two years, while Imlae 
Wtt preparing to set before them the various ranks and 
eonditions of mankind. He grew acquainted with all 
who had any thing uncommon in their fortune or 
oondnct : he frequented the voluptuous and the frugal, 
the idle and the busy, the merchants and the men of 
karnxrig. 

The prince being now able to converse with fluency, 
and having learned the caution necessary to be observ- 
ed in his intercourse with strangers, began to accom- 
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pnny Imke to placet of retort, and to entar info an 

asaembUea, that he mi(|rht niake hii choiee of /(fe. 

For some time he thought choioe needleia, becauao 
all appeared to him equally happy. Wherever he went 
he met gayety and kindness, and heard the song of joy 
or the laugh of carelessnem. He began to believe 
that the world oyerfiowod with universal plenty, and 
that nothing was withheld either from want or merit ; 
that every hand showered liberality, and every heart 
melted with benevolence ; ** and who then," says he« 
'' will be suffered to be wretched ?" 

Imlac permitted tlie pleasing delusion, and was 
unwilling to crush the hope of inexperience, till one 
day, having sat a while silent, *' I know not," said the 
prince, " what can be the reason that I am more un- 
happy than any of our friends : 1 see tliem perpetually 
and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own mind restloss 
and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with thoM pleasures 
which I seem most to court. I live in the crowds of 
jollity, not so much to enjoy company as to shun my- 
self, and am only loud and merry to conceal my sad- 



ness." 



*< Every man," said Imlac« ^^ may, by examining his 
own mind, guess what passes in the minds of others: 
when you feel that your own gayety is counterfeit, it 
may justly lead you to suspect that of your compa- 
nions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly reciprocal. 
We are long before we are convinced Sbht happiness 
is never to be found, and each believes it posses»ed by 
others, to keep alive the hope of obtaining it fiir him- 
self. In the assembly where you passed the lait nigbt^ 
there appeared such sprightliness of air, and volatility 
of fancy, as might have suited beings of a bigtier 
order, formed to inhabit seroner regions, inaeoMsiblt 
to care or sorrow : yet believe me, prince, there was 
not cne who did not dread the moment when sulltude 
should deliver him to the tyranny of reflection." 

« This," said the princa, **ism^ h% true of othon, 
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BBoe h li true of me ; yet whatever be the general 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy than 
another, and wisdom siuely directs us to take tne 
least evil in the choice of life.** 

'* The causes of good and evil/* answered ImlaC) 
"are so various and uncertain, so often entangled with 
each other, so diversified by various relations, and so 
much subject to accidents which cannot be foreseeni 
tliat he who would fix his condition upon incontestable 
reasons of preference, must live and die inquiring and 
deliberating." 

" But surely," said Hasselas, " the wise men, to 
whom we listen with reverence and wonder, chose 
that mode of life for themselves which they thought 
most likely to make them happy/' 

" Very few," said the poet, " live by choice. Every 
man is placed in his present condition by causes which 
acted without his foresight, and with which he did not 
always willingly co-operate ; and therefore you will 
rarely meet one who does not think the lot of hti 
neighbour better than his own." 

" 1 am pleased to think," said the prince, " that my 
birth has given me at least one advantage over otherii 
by enabling me to determine for myself. I have 1 ere 
the world before me : 1 will review it at leisure : sure- 
ly happiness is somewhere to be found." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Prince assoeiaies toith young Men of Spirit and 

G&yety. 

Rasselas rose next day, and resolved to begin hifl 
experiments upon )ife. " Youth," cried he, '* is the 
time of gladness: 1 will join myself to the young 
meDi whose only boibtw it to gratify their deiirwii 
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anJ whose time u all spent in a succesiion of enjoy- 
ments." 

To such socioties he was readily admitted, but a few 
days brought him back weary and disgusted. Their 
mirth wai without images; their laughter without 
motive; flieir pleasures were gross and sensual, in 
which the mind bad no part ; their conduct was at 
once wild and mean ; they laughed at order and at 
law, but the frown of power dejected, and the eye of 
wisdom abashed them. 

The prince uoon concluded, thai^ he should never be 
happy in a course of life of which he was ashamed. 
He tliought it unsuitable to asiS'asonable being to 
act without a plan, and to bo taa'or cheerful only by 
chance. ." Happiness," said he, *' must be something 
■olid and permanent, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty." 

But his young companions had gained so much of 
hie regard by their frankness and courtesy, that he 
coirid not leave tKhi without warning and remon- 
.ftrance. **My friefedi," said he, "I have seriously 
.considered our manners and our prospects, and find 
th^t we have mistaken our own interest. The firtt 
yenrs of man must make provision for the laft. Ha 
(hat never thinks, never can be wise. Perpetual le* 
vity must end in ignorance ; and intemperance, though 
U may fire the spirits for an hour, will make life short 
or miserable. Let us consider that youth is of no long 
duration, and that m maturer a^, when the enchant* 
.nents of fancy shall cease, and phantoms of delight 
dance no more about us, we shall have no comfortp 
but the esteem of wise men, and the means of doing 
good. Let lis, therefore, stop, while to stop is in our 
power , let us live as men t^o are some time to grow 
old, and to whom it will bo the most dreadful of all 
evils to count their past years by follies, and to be re- 
minded of their former luxuriance of health only bj 
the maladies which riot has produced." 
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They star«d awhile in silence one upon another, and 

it Uit drove him away by a general chorus of cunti* 

BQod laagnter. 
The conscionsneM that his sentiments were just, and 

his intentions kind, was sc&rcely sufHcient to support 

hiin against tlie horrour of derision. But ho recovered 

lu tranquillity, and pursued his search. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Prince finds a wise and happy Man. 

As he was one day walking in the street, he saw a 
ipacious building, which all were, by the open doors, 
invited to enter: Ho followed the stream of people, 
Mid found it a holl or school of declamation, in wiiich 
professors read lectures to their auditory. He fixed 
his eye upon a sage raised above the rest., who dis- 
coursed with great energy on the government of the 
pasHions. His look was venerable, his action graceful, 
Lis pronunciation clear, and his diction elegant. He 
showed, with great strength of sentimenti and variety 
of illnstration, that human nature is degraded and 
debsBcd, when the lower faculties predominate over 
the higher ; that when fancy, the parent of passion, 
usurps the dominion of the mind, nothing ensues but 
the natural effect of unlawful government, perturba- 
tion, and confusion ; tliat she betrays the fortresses of 
the intellect U» rebels, and excites her children to se- 
dition againdt reason, their lawful sovereign. He 
compared reason to the sun, of which the light is con- 
itant, uniform, and lasting ; and fancy to a meteor, of 
bright but transitory lustre, irregular in its motion, 
and delusive in its direction. 

He tlien communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time for the conquest of passion, and 
displayed the happiness of those who had obtained th* 

6 
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turn othM nnctitj, reimlTed to vvAi hit rvtramt, and 

inquire whether that felicity, which |HibUck life could 

not afibrd, wan to be found in solitude ; and whether a 

man, whoee age and virtue made him venerable, could 

teach any peculiar art of shunning evils, or enduring 

them? 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accompany him, 
and, after the necessary preparations, they began their 
journey. Their way lay through the fields, whore 
shepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs were 
playing upon the pasture. **■ This, ' said the puet, ** is 
the life which has been oflen celebrated for its inno- 
cence and quiet ; lot us pass the heat of the day among 
the shepherds' tents, and know whether all our search* 
es »X9 not to terminate in pastoral simplicity." 

The proposal pleased them ; and they induced the 
shepherds, by small presents and familiar questions, to 
tell their opinion of their own state. They were so 
rude and ignorant, so little able to compare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and so indistinct in 
their narratives and descriptions, tliai very little could 
be learned from them. But it was evident, that their 
hearts were cankered with discontent ; that they con- 
sidered themselves as condemned to labour for th* 
luxury of the rich, and looked up with stupid malevo* 
lence toward those that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that she 
would never suffer these envious savages to be her 
companions, and that she should not soon be desirou* 
of seeing any more specimens of rustick happiness ; but 
could not believe that all the accounts of primeval 
pleasures were fabulous ; and was yet in doubt, whether 
life had any thing that could be justly preferred to 
the placid gratifications of fields and woods. She 
hoped that the time would come, when, with a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, she should gsther 
flowers planted by her own hand, fondle the lambs of 
her own ewe, and listen, without care, f mong brooki 
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umI bnanfl, to one of her maideiie readiiig \m Hkm 



CHAFfER XX. 

The Danger of Prosperity. 

Ov the next day they continued their joumej, till 
the heat compelled them to look round for shelter. 
At a small distance they saw a thick wood, which they 
no sooner entered than they perceived that they were 
approaching the habitations of men. The shrubs were 
diligently cut away to open walks where the sliades 
were darkest ; the boughs of opposite trees were arti- 
ficially mterwoven ; seats of flowery turf were raised 
in vacant spaces ; and a rivulet, that wantoned along 
the side ^f a winding path, had its banks sometimes 
opened into small basins, and its stream sometimes 
obstructed by little mounds of stone heaped together 
to increase its murmnrs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delighted 
with such unexpected accommodations, and entertain- 
ed each other with conjecturing what, or who, he 
could be, that in those rude and unfrequented regionSi 
had leisure and art for such harmless luxury. 

As thev advanced they heard the sound of musiek, 
and saw youths and virgins dancing in the grove ; 
and, going still further, beheld a stately palace built 
npon a hill surrounded with woods. The laws of east- 
em hospitality allowed them to enter, and the master 
welcomed them hke a man liberal and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to dis- 
cern that they were no common guests, and Spread 
his table with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlac 
cangDt his attention, and the lofly courtesy of the prin- 
cess excit'^d his respect. When they offered to depart 
he entreated their stay, and was the next day still 
mure unwilling to dismiss them than before. They 
5* 
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Trerft •tdly pomaded to stop, and eivility graw vp in 

time to froodoin and coniidenco. 

The prinoc now taw all the domestieks eheerfi|l 
and all the face of nature imiling round the place, and 
could not forbear to hope he should And hero what h* 
was seeking ; btit when he was congratulating the 
muster upon his possessions, he answered with a sigh, 
* My condition has indeed the appearance of happi- 
ness, but appearances are delusive. My prosperity 
puts my life in danger ; the Bassa of Egypt is my en- 
emy, incensed only by my wealth and popularity. 1 
have been hitherto protected against him by the prin- 
ces of the country ; but as the favour of the great if 
ni?.certain, I know not how soon my defenders may be 
persuaded to share the plunder with the Baasa. I 
have sent my treasures into a distant country, and, 
upon the first alarm, am prepared to follow them. 
Then will my enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy 
the gardens which I have planted." 

They all joined in lamenting hit danger, and depre- 
cating his exile : and the princois waa so much dis- 
turbed with the tmnult of grief and indignation, that 
she retired to her apartment. They continued with 
their kind inciter a few days longer, and then wont 
forward to find the hermit. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Tha Happin98s of Solitude, The HermiVs History, 

Thkv came on the thjrd day, by the direction of th« 
peasants, to the hermit's coll : it was a cavern in th* 
side of a mountain, overshadowed with palm-trees ; at 
inch a distance from the cataract, that nothing more 
was heard than ageatle uniform murmur, s*«ch as com- 
posed the mind to pensive meditation, eKpecially when 
it ivas assisted by the wind whistling among tha 
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ItnoeliM. The fint rude essay of nature had been to 
much improved bj human labour, that the cave con- 
tained several apartments appropriated to different uses, 
tnd often afforded lodging to travellers, whom dark- 
ness or tempests happened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening. On one side lay a book 
with peuK and papers ; on the other, mechanical in- 
itruments of various kinds. As they approached him 
unregarded, the princess observed that he had not the 
countenance of a man that had foand, or could toach 
the way to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, which he 
repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
courty. ** My children," said he, ** if you have lost 
your way, you shall be willingly supplied with such 
conveniencies for the night as this cavern will afford. 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not expect 
delicacies in a henait's cell." 

They thanked him, and, entering, were pleaaed with 
the neatness and regularity of the place. The hermit 
set flesh and wine before them, though he fed only 
upon fruits and water. His discourse was cheerful 
without levity, and pious without enthusiasm. He 
soon gained the esteem of his guests, and the princesa 
repented of her hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus : ** I do not now wonder 
that your reputation is so far extended ; we have heard 
at Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither to implore 
your direction for this young man and maiden in the 
choice of life J** 

*' To him that lives well," answered the hermit, 
" every form of hfe is good ; nor can 1 give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from alJ apparent evil." 
" He will remove most certainly from evil," <Hud 
the prince, ^* who shall devote himself to that solitude 
which you have recommended by your example." 
- " I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude/' said 
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tlie heimit, ** bnt have no doiire that my example 
■hould gain any imitators. In my youth I profesiied 
arms, and was raised by degrees to the highest military 
rank. I have traversed wide countries at the liead of 
my troops, and seen many battles and sieges. At last, 
being disgusted by the preferments of a younger 
officer, and feeling that ray vigour was beginning to 
decay, I resolved to close my life in peace, havui;r 
found the world full of snares, discord, and misery. I 
had once escaped from the pursuit of the enemy b/ 
the ihelter of this cavern, and therefore chose it for 
my final residence, i employed artificers to form it 
into chambers, and stored it wilh all that I was likely 
to want. 

'* For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a 
tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the harbour, 
being delighted with the sudden change of the noise 
and hurry of war to stillness and repose. When the 
pleasure of novelty went away. ^ employed my hours 
in examining the plants which grew in the valley, and 
the minerals which I collected from the rocks. But 
that inquiry is now grown tasteless and irksome. I 
have been for some time unsettled and distracted : my 
mind is disturbed with a thousand perplexities of doubt, 
and vanities of imagination, which hourly prevail upon 
me, becajse I have no opportunities of relaxation or 
diversion. I am sometimes ashamed to think, that I 
oould not secure myself from vice but by retiring from 
the exorcise of virtue, and begin to suspect that I wai 
rather impelled by resentment, than led by devotioni 
into solitikle. My fancy riots in scenes of folly, and I 
lament that I have lost so much, and have gained so 
little. In solitude, if I escape the example of bad men, 
I want likewise the counsel and conversation of the 
good. I have been long comparing the evils with the 
advantages of society, and resolve to return into the 
world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man will be 
certainly miserable, but not certainly devout." 



i 
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They heard hi§ resolution with tfurprise, but, after a 
ibiirt pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. Ho dug 
Qp a conHiderable treasure wiiich he had hid among 
the n-cki, and accompanied them to the city, on which| 
If Le approached it, he gazed with rapture. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

The Happiness of a Life led according ta Mature. 

Rasselas went oflen to an assembly of learned 
men, who met at stated times to unbend their minds, 
and compare their opinions. Their manners were 
somewhat coarse, but their conversation was instruc- 
tive, and their disputations acute, though sometimes 
too violei^t, and oflen continued till neither contro- 
vertist remembered upon what question they began. 
Some faults were almost general among them : every 
one was desirous to dictate to the rest, and every one 
was pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of another 
depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his inter- 
view with the hermit, and the Mender with which 
he heard him censure a course of life, which he had 
so deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed. The 
sentiments of the hearers were various. Some wero . 
of opinion, that the folly of his choice had been justly 
punished by condemnation to perpetual perseveranee 
One of the youngest among them, with great vohe* « ^ 
mence, pronounced him a hypocrite. Some talked 
of the right of society to the labour of individuals, 
end considered retirement as a desertion of duty. 
Others readily allowed, that there was a time when 
the claims of the publick were satisfied, and when a 
man might properly sequester himself, to review his 
life, and purify his heart. 
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Ono, who appeared more afTected with the narr 
tive than the rest, thought it likely that the hemi 
would, in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, pe 
haps, if shame did not restrain, or death intercept hin 
return once more from his retreat into the work 
" For the hope of happiness," said he, " is so ttrongl 
impresved, that the longest experience is not able t 
efface it. Of the present state, whatever it be, iw 
feel, and are forced to confess, the misery ; yet, whe 
the same state is again at a distance, imaginatio 
paints it as desirable. But the time will surely corai 
when desire will be no longer our torment, and r 
nian shall bo wretched but by his own fault." 

" Thid," said a philosopher, who had heard hii 
with tokens of great impatience, '* is the present coi 
dition of a wise man. The time is already com' 
when none are wretched but by their own fault. N< 
thing is more idle, than to inquire after happineb 
which nature has kindly placed within our read 
The way to be happy, is to live according to natur 
in obedience to that universal and unalterable la 
vrjih which every heart is originally impressed ; whic 
is not written on it by precept, but engraven by dest 
ny ; not instilled by education, but infused at oi 
nativUy. He that lives according to nature, will su 
fer nothing from the delusions of hope, or importuniti* 
of defire : be will receive and reject with oquabilil 
of temper ; and act or suffer as the reason of thin^ 
shall alternately prescribe. Other men may amu 
themselves with subtle definitions, or intricate ratioc 
nations. Let them Ifearn to be wise by easier meani 
let them observe the hind of the forest, and the linn 
of the grove : let them consider the life of anima! 
whose motions are regulated by instinct ; they obi 
their guide, and are happy. Let us therefore, 
lengtli, cease to dispute, and learn to live ; throw awi 
the encMuibrance of precepts, which they who utt 
thea with so much pride and pomp do not undc 
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HumI, and carry with us this rimple and intelligU 
kk maxiin-^That deviation from nature is deviation 
&om happinees/' 

V^Then he had spoken, he lookad round him with a 
placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his ovm 
beneficence. ** Sir/' said the prince with great mode«> 
ly, " as I, like all the rest of mankind, am desirous of 
felicity, my closest attention has been fixed upon your 
discourse : I doubt not the truth of a position which a 
man so learned has so confidently advanced. Let me 
only know what it is to live according to nature ?" 

** When I find young men so humble and so docile," 
laid the philosopher, ** I can deny them no information 
WDich my studies have enabled me to afford. To live 
according to nature, is to act always with due regard 
to the fitness arising from the relations and qualities of 
causes and effects ; to concur with the great and un- 
changeable scheme of universal felicity; to co-ope* 
rate with the general disposition and tendency of the 
present system of things." 

The prince soon found that this was one of the 
sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent, and 
the philosopher, supposing him satisfied, and the rest 
vanquished, rose up and departed with the air of a 
man that had co-operated with the present system. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

The Prince and his Sister divide between t^em the 
Work of Observation. 

Rassklas returned home full of reflections, doubt- 
llil how to direct his future steps. Of the way to hap- 
piness he found the learned and simple equally igno- 
rant ; but, as he was yet young, he flattered himself 
that he had time remaining for more experiments, and 
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furthm' inquuief. He communicated to ImUo hii 
observations and his doubts, but was answered by him 
with new doubts, and remarks that gave him no com- 
ibrt. He therefore discoursed more frequently and 
freely with his sister, who had yet ihe same hope with 
himself, and always assisted him to give some reason 
why, though he had been hitherto frustrated, he might 
Micoeed at last. 

^ We have hitlierto," said she, " known bnt little of 
the world : we have never yet been either great or 
mean. In our own country, though we had royalty 
we had no power, and in this we have nut yet seen 
the private recesses of doinestick peace. ImUc favours 
not our search, lest wo suould in time find him mis- 
taken. We will divide the task between us: you 
shall try whac is to be found in the splendour of courts, 
and I will range the shades of humbler life. Perhaps 
command and authority may be the supreme blessings, 
as they afford most opportunities of doing good : or, 
perhaps, what this world can give may be found in the 
modest habitations of middle fortune ; too low for 
great designs, and too high for penury and distress." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Prince examines the Happiness of high Stations. 

Rasselas applauded the design, and appeared next 
day with a splendid retinue at the court of the fiassa. 
Ho was soon distinguished for his magnificence, and 
admitted, as a prince whose curiosity had brought him 
from distant countries, to an intimacy with the groat 
ofiicers, and frequent conversation with the Baasa 
himself. 

He was at first inclined to believ<), that the nuui 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all a^ 
preached with reverence, and heard with obedience^ 
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ind who had the power to extend his edicts to a whole 
kingdom. " There can be no pLoasnre," said he, ''equal 
to that of feeling at once the joy of thousands all 
made happy by wise administration. Tet, since by 
the law of subordination this sublime delight can be 
in one nation but the lot of one, it is surely reasonable 
to think, that there is some satisfaction more pt^pular 
ind acooBsiblo, and that millions can hardly be sub* 
jected to the will of a single man, only to fill hii parti- 
Cttlar breast witli incommunicable content." 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found uo solution of the difficulty. But as presents 
lod civilities gained him more familiarity, he found 
that almost every man who stood high in employment 
hated all the rest, and was hated by them, and tliat 
their lives were a continual succession of plots and 
detections, stratagems and escapes, faction and trea- 
chery. Many of those wlio surrounded the Bassa, were 
sent only to watch and report Ijis conduct ; every 
tongue was muttering censure, and every eye was 
searching for a fault. 

At last the letters of revor4Ltion arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in chains to Constantinople, and his name 
was mentioned no more* 

" What aie we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power," said Rasselas to his sister ; " is it without any 
efficacy to good i or, is the subordinate degree only 
dangerous, and the supreme safe and glorious ? Is the 
Sultkn tlie only happy man in his dominions ? or, is the 
Sultan himself subject to the torments of suspicion, 
and the dread of enemies .'"' 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. The 
Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered by the 
Janizaries, and his successor had other views and 
different favourites. 

6 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Princess pursues her Inquiry toith mare DiUgenem 

than Sufcess. 

Thk prineen, in the mean time, insinuated herself 
into many families ; for there are few doors through 
which liberality, joined with good humour, cannot 
find its way. The daughters of many houses were 
airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long 
accustomed to the conversation of Imlac and her 
brother, to be much pleased with childish levity, and 
prattle wnich had no meaning. She found their 
thoughts narrow, their wishes low, and their merri- 
ment often artificial. Their pleasures, poor as they 
were, could not be preserved pure, but were imbittered 
by potty competitions and worthless emulation.^ They 
were always jealous of the beauty of each other ; of 
a quality to which solicitude can add nothing, and 
from which detraction can take nothing away. Many 
were in love with triflers like themselves ; and many 
fancied that they were in love, when in truth they 
were only idle. Their affeotion was not fixed on 
sense or virtue, and therefore seldom endod but in vexa- 
tion. Their grief, however, like their joy, was tran- 
sient ; every thing floated in their mind unconnected 
W'th the past or future, so that ono desire easily gave 
way to another, as a second stone cast into the water 
dflaces and confounds the circles of the first. 

With these girls she played as with inoffensive 
anitn&ls, and found them proud of her countenance, 
and weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, and 
her atfability easily persuaded the hearts that were 
swelling with sorrow, to discharge their secrets in her 
ear : and those whom hope flattered, or prosperity de- 
lighted, often courted her to partake their pleasoree. 
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The princoM and her brother coromonlj met in the 
evening in a private summer-house on the bank of the 
Mie, and related to each other the occurrences of the 
da/. As t.hpy were sitting together, the princess cast 
lier eyes upon the river that flowed before her. ** An- 
>wer,'' said she, " great father of waters, thou that 
follest thy floods through eighty nations, to the invo- 
cations of the daughter of thy native king. Tell me 
if tJiou waterest, through all thy course, a single 
liabitation from which thou dost not hear the murmurs 
of complaint .^" 

" You are then." said Rasselas, " not more success- 
ful in private houses than I have been in courts." " I 
liave, since the last partition of our provinces," said 
the princess, ^' enabled myself to enter familiarly into 
many families, where there was tlie fairest show of . 
prosperity and peace, and know not one hfuse that is 
not haunted by some fury that destroys their quiet. 

^* I did not seek ease among the poor, because I con- 
cluded that there it could not be found. But I taw 
many poor, whom I had supposed to live in affluence. 
Poverty has, in large cities, very different appearances: 
it is often concealed in splendour, and often in extrava- 
gance. It is the care of a very great part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the rest ; they sup- 
port themselves by temporary expedients, and every 
day is lost in contriving for the morrow. 

** This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I saw with less pain, because I could relieve 
it. Yet some have refused my bounties, more offend- 
ed with my quickness to detect their wants, than 
pleased with my readiness to succour them : and 
others, whose exigencies compelled them to admit my 
kindness, have never been able to forgive their bene- 
factress. Many, however, have been sincerely grate- 
ful, without the ostentation of gratitude, or the hope 
of otlier favours.'' " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Th$ Primeess eontimus her Rewuirkg i^PMt Prtmrtt 

Ufe. 

Nkkatah, perceiving her brother's attention fixed^ 
proceeded in her narrative. 

** In families where there is or is not povertj, thoro 
is commoiily discord : if a kingdom be, as Inilac tell0 
UH> a great family, a family likewise im a little king- 
dom, torn with factions, and exposed to revolutions. 

1 

An unpractised observer expects the love of parents 
and children to be constant and equal ; but this kind- 
ness seldom continues beyond the years of infancy : in 
a short time the children become rivals to their pa- 
rents. Benefits are allayed by reproaches, and grati- 
tude debased by envy. 

** Parents and ch'ldren seldom act in concert ; each 
child endeavours to appropriate the esteem or fondness 
of the parents, and the parents, with yet less tempta- 
tion, betray each other to their children : thus, some 
place their confidence in the father, and some in the 
mother, and, by degrees, the house is tilled with arti- 
fices and feuds. 

^'The opinions of children and parents, of the 
young and the old, are naturally opposite, by the con- 
trary effects of hope and despondence, of erpoctation 
and experience, without crime or folly on either siio. 
The colours of life in youth and age appear different, 
as the face of nature in spring and winter. And h^w 
can children credit the assertions of parents, which 
their own eyes show them to be false .' 

** Few parents act in such a manner as much to en- 
force their maxims by the credit cf their lives. The 
old man trusts wholiy to slow contrivance and grradoal 
progression ; tlie youth expects to force his way by 
genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old man pays re- 
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gard to riches, and the yoath reverencefl Tiitae. The 
old man deifies prudence, the youth commits himself 
to mognanimity and chance. The young man who 
intends no ill, believes that none is intended, and 
therefbre acts with openness and candour ; but his 
kthety having suffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled 
to suspect, and too oflen allured to practise it. Age 
looks with anger on the temerity of youth, and youth 
with contempt on the scrupulosity of age. Thus pa- 
rents and children, for the greatest part, live on to 
love less and less ; and, if those whom nature has thus 
dosely united are the torments of each other, where 
shall we look for tenderness and consolation .''* 

" Surely,*' said the prince, *' you most have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am un- 
willing to believe that the most tender of all relations 
is thus impeded in its effects by natural necessity." 

'* Domestick discord," answered she, *^ is not in- 
evitably and fatally necessary, but yet it is not easily 
avoided. We seldom see that a whole family is vir- 
tuous : the good and evil cannot well agree, and the 
evil can yet loss agree with one another ; even the 
virtuous fall sometimes to variance, when their vir- 
tues are of different kinds, and tending to extremes. 
In general, those parents have most reverence who 
most deserve it, for he that lives well cannot bo de- 
spised. 

** Many other evils infest private life. Some are 
the slaves of servants whom they have trusted with 
their affairs. Some are kept In continual anxiety by 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot pleasey 
and dare not offend. Some husbands are imperioufy 
and some wives perverse ; and, as it is always more 
easy to do evil than good, though tlie wisdom or vir 
tue of one can ver]^ rarely make many happy, the 
folly or vice of one may often make many miserable." 
** If soch bo the general effect of marriage," said 
the prin<;e, " 1 shall, for the futuro, think it danger- 
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0U8 to connect m j interest with that of another, lest I 
should be unhappy by my partner's fault." 

'* I have met/* said the princess, *^ with many who 
live sinjrlo for that reason ; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raise envy. Thoy dream 
away their timo without friendship, without fondness, 
and are driven to rid themselves of the day, for which 
they have no use, by childish amusements or vicious 
delights. They act as beings under the constant sense 
of some known inferiority, that fills their minds with 
rancour, and their tongues with censure. They are 
peevish at homo, and malevolent abroad ; and, as the 
outlaws of human nature, make it their business and 
their pleasure to disturb that society which debars 
them from its privileges. To live without feeling or 
exciting sympathy, to bo fortunate without adding to 
the felicity of others, or afflicted without tasting the 
balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude ; it 
is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind. Marriage 
has many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.** 

*^ What then is to bo done ?" said Rasselos ; " the 
more we inquire, the less we can resolve. Surely he 
IS most likely to please himself, that has no other in- 
clination to regard. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Disquisition vpon Greatjusa. 

The conversation had a short pause. The prinoe 
having considered his 6if>ter's observations, told her, 
that she had surveyed life with prejudice, and luppneed 
misery where she did not find it. ** Your narrative," 
says he, ^* throws yet a darker gloom upon the proe* 
pects of futurity : the predictions of Imlao we^ but 
fldnt sketches of the evils painted by Nekayah. I 
hMVB been lately convinced thai c^«i va not thia daof h- 
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ter of gra»dear or of power ; that her preeence it not 
to be bought by wealth, nor enforced bj conquest. It 
is evident, that as any man acts in a wider compast, 
be must be more exposed to opposition from enmity 
or miscarriage from chance ; whoever has many to 
please or to govern, must use the ministry of many 
igents, some of whom will be wicked, snd tome 
ignorant * by some he will be misled, and by otherv 
betrayed. If he gratifies one he will oiTond another } 
tboee that are not favoured will think themselves in* 
jored ; and, since favours can be conferred but upon 
few, the greater number ^ill be always discontented." 

** The discontent," said the princess, *^ which is thiw 
unreasonsble, I hope that I shall always have spirit to 
despise, and you power to repress." 

** Discontent," answered Rassclas, ^^ will not alwayv 
be without reason under the most just and vigiluit 
administration of publick affairs. None, however attea* 
tive, can always discover that merit which indigeno^ 
or faction may happen to obscure ; and none, however 
powerful, can always reward it. Yet he that seee hk* 
feriour desert advanced above him, will natarally im« 
pute that preference to partiality or caprice ; andy in* 
deed, it can scarcely be hoped that any man, however 
magnanimous by nature, or exalted by condition, will 
be able to persist for ever in the fixed and inexorable 
justice of distribution : He will sometimes indulge his 
own affections, and sometimes those of his favour- 
ites ; he will permit some to please him who can never 
■erve him ; he will discover in those whom he lovee, 
qualities which, in reality, they do not possess; and to 
those from whom he receives pleasure, he will, in his 
turn, endeavour to give it. Thus ^11 recommenda- 
tions sometimes prevail which were purchased by 
money, or by the more destructive bribery of flattery 
and servility. 

** He that has much to do will du something wrong, 
•ad a that wrong must sufier the consequences; and, if 
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h were punibla that kr ihoold thmwjM act riflitlj, jet, 
whan mch namben nn to jodga o£ fu» condaot, the 
bad will ceiuare and obatnict him bj makrolance, and 
the good tometimes by miatake. 

" The highest atationa cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happineaa, which I would willingly be- 
lieve to have fled from thrones and palaces to eeata of 
hnaible privacy and placid obscurity. For what can 
hinder the satisfaction, or intercept the expectationSy 
of him whose abilities are adequate to his employ- 
ments, who sees with his own eyes tho whole circnit 
of his influence, who chooses by his own knowle'lge 
all whom he trusts, and whom none are tempted to de- 
ceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has nothing to do 
but to love and to be loved, to be virtuous and to be 
happy." 

'* Whether perfect happiness would be procured by 
perfect goodness," said Nekayah, " this world wil^ 
never afibrd an opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
least, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue. All 
natural, and almost all political etlls, are incident alike 
to the bad and good : thoy are confounded in the mi- 
■erj of a famine, and not much distinguished in the 
faty of a faction ; they sink together in a tempest, and 
are driven together from their coimtry by invaders. 
All that virtue can afford is quietness of conscience, a 
steady prospect of a happier state : this may enable 
us to endure calamity with patience ; but remember 
that patience must sunpose pain." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Eas$ela$ and Nekayah continue their ConversttHaiL 
** Dear Primccii/* said Rasselas, '< you fall into the 
common orrours of exaggeratory deolamation, by ^n» 
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dncing, in a (kmiliar diaqaiution, eztmploa of nationtl 
, caJunities, and#cenM of extensiye mitery, whioh we 
foaad in books rather than in the world , and which, as 
they are horrid, are ordained to be rare. Let ui not 
imagine evils which we do not fccl| nor injure life bj 
misrepresentations. I cannot bear that querulous elo- 
qoence which threatens every city with a siepre like 
that of Jerusalem, that makes famine attend on every 
flight of locusts, and suspends pestilence on the wing 
of every blast that issues from the south. 

** On necessary and inevitable evils, which overwhelm 
Ungdomji at once, all disputation is vain : when they 
happen, they must be endured. But it is evident, that 
these bursts of universal distress are more dreaded 
than felt ; thousands and ten thuusands flourish in 
youth, and wither in age, without the knowledge of 
any other than domestick evils, and share the same 
pleasures and vexations, whether their kings are mild 
*or cruel, whether thu armies vS their country pursue 
thuir enemies or retreat before them. While courtf 
arc disturbed with intestine competitions, and am- 
bassadors are negotiating in foreign countries, the 
smith still plies his anvil, and the husbandman drives 
his plough forward ; the necessaries of life are requir- 
ed and obtained ; and the successive business of the 
seosons continues to make its wonted revolutions. 

'* L««t us cease to consider what, peihaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it shall happen, will 
laugh at human speculation. We will not endeavour 
to modify the motions of the elements, or to fix the 
destiny of kingdoms. It is our business to consider 
what beings like us may perform ; each labouring (or 
his o^m happiness, by promoting within hia ciiclei 
however narrow, the happiness of others. 

*' Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
and women arc made to be companions of each othery 
and therefore I cannot bo persuaded but that marriage 
is one of the means of happiness." 
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opinicmi} rimilarity of manners, rectitude of judgmeo 

or parity of sentiment ? 

*< Such is the common process of marriige. 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought t 
gether by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate oi^ 
lities, go home, and dream of one another. Havii 
little to divert attention, or diversify thought, tb 
find themselves uneasy when they are apart, a 
therefuro conclude that they shall be happy togeth 
They marry, and discover what nothing but volunti 
blindness before had concealed ; they wear out life 
altercations, and charge nature with cruelty. 

** From those early marriages proceeds likewii* \ 
rivalry of parents and children : The son is eagei 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to fatu 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two g«nc 
tions. The daughter begins to bloom before the i 
ther can be content to fade, and neither can forbeu 
wish for the absence of the other." 

*' Surely all these evils may be avoided by that d 
beration and delay which prudence proscribes to ir 
vocable choice. In tlie variety and jollity of youtl: 
pleasures, life may be well enough suppoitcd with 
the help of a partner. Longer time will increase ex 
rience. and wider views will allow better opportunil 
of inquiry and selection : one advantage, at least, \ 
be certain — the parents will be visibly older than tb 
children.*' 

" What reason cannot collect," said Nekayah, " a 
what experiment has not yet taught, can be kno 
only from the report of others. 1 have '9een told t] 
late marriages are not eminently happy. This ii 
question too important to be neglected, and I have oH 
proposed it to those, whose accuracy of remark, a 
comprehensiveness of knowledge, made their suffra) 
worthy of regard. They have generally determiii> 
that it is dangerous for a man and woman to suspc 
Uioir fate upon oach other, at a time when opinii 
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ire fixed, and habits are established ; when firiendships 
hiTe been contracted on both sides, when hfo has been 
planned into method, and tlie mind has long enjoyed 
the contemplation of its own prosjiACts. 

" It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path ; and it will not often 
happen that either will quit the track which custo*n 
. has made pleasing. When the desultory levity of 
youth has settled into regularity, it is soon succeeded 
by pride ashamed to yield, or obstinacy delighting to 
contend. And even though mutual esteem produces 
mutual desire to please, time itself, as it modifies 
unchangeab}^ the external mien, determines likewise 
the direction of the passions, end gives an inflexible 
rigidity to the manners. Long custonts are not easily 
broken : He that attempts to change the course of his 
own life, very often labours in vain ; and how shall we 
du that for others, which we are seldom able to do for 
ourselves ?" 

" But surely," interposed the prince, " you suppose 
the cliief motive of clioice forgotten or neglected. 
Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first " 
question, whether she be willing to be led by reason ?'* 

" Thus it is," said Nekayah, " that philosophers are 
deceived. There are a thousand familiar disputes 
which reason never can decide ; questions that elude 
investigation, and make logick ridiculous ; cases whero 
something must be done, and where little can be said. 
Consider the state of mankind, and inquire how few 
can be supposed to act upon any occasions, whether 
■mall or great, with all the reasons of action present 
to their minds. Wretched would be the pair above all 
names of wretchedness, who should bo doomed to adjust 
by reason, every morning, all the minute detail of a 
^mestick day. 

" Those who marry at an advanced age, will proba- 
Ujr escape tlie encroachment* of their clilldren; but. 

7 
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in diminution of this advimtago, they will be likely iu 
leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a guardian*8 
mercy : or, if that should not happen, they must at least 
go out of the world before they see those whom they 
love best either wise or great. 

** From their children, if they have less to fear, they 
have less also to hope ; and they lose without equiva- 
lent, the joys of early love, and the convenience of 
muting with manners pliant, and minds susceptible of 
new impressions, which might wear away their 
dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, as soft bodies, by 
continual attrition, conform their sur&ces to •aoh 
other. 

' I believe it will be found, that thoee who marry 
late are best pleased with their children, and thoM who 
marry early with their partners." 

** The, union of these two affections," said Rasiolas, 
** would produce all that could be wished. Perhaps 
ther^is a time whf^n marriage might unite them, a 
time neither too early for the father, nor too late for 
the husband." 

** Every hour," answered the princess, ** confirms 
my prejudice in favour of the position so often uttered 
by Uie mouth of Imlac, ' That nature sets her gifts on 
the right hand and on the left.' Those conditions 
which flatter hope and attract desire, are so constituted, 
that as we approach one, we recede from another. 
1 here are goods so opposed that we cannot seize both, 
but, by too much prudence, may pass between them at 
too great a distance to reach cither. This is often t^ 
fate of long consideration ; he does nothing who endea- 
vours to do more than is allowed to humanity. Flatter 
not yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. Of the 
blessings set before you make your choice, and be 
content. No man can taste the fruits of autumn 
while he is delighting his scent with the flowers of 
the spring ; no man can, at the same time, fill hii eajp « 

from the foorce and from the mouth of the Nik.*' .• : , 

• -11 f I * 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

hiUac enttrSf and changes the Conicrsatian. 

Here Imlac entered^ and interrupted them. " Im- 
lae/' said RmsselaS) *^ I have been taking from thtt 
princess the dismal liistory of private life, and am 
almost discouraged from further search." 

'^ It seems to me" said Imlac, ^* that while yon are 
making the choice of life, jou neglect to Hve. Tou 
wander about a single city, which, however large and 
diversified, can now afford few novelties, and forget 
that yoa are in a country famous among the earliest 
monarehies for the power and wisdom of its inhabitants ; 
a country where the sciences first dawned that illumi- 
nate the world, and beyond which the arts cannot be 
traced of civil society or domestick life. 

^' The old Egyptians have left behind them mouu 
ments of industry and power, before which all Europe* 
an magnificence is confessed to fade away. The ruins 
of their architecture are the schools of modem build- 
erSy and from the wonders which time has spared, wa 
may conjecture, though uncertainly, what it htm- de 
Btn^ed." 

" My curiosity," said Rasselas, ** does not very 
strongly lead me to survey piles of stone or mounds 
of earth : my business is with man. I came hither not 
to measure fragments of temples, or trace choked 
aqueducts, but to look upon the various scenes of the 
present world." 

" The things that are now before us," said the prin- 
cess, ** require attention, and deserve it. What have 
I to do with the heroes or the monuments of ancient 
times ? with times which never can return, and heroes, 
whose form of life was diflbrent from all that the pre* 
«snt condition of mankind requires or allows ?" 
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** To know any thing," returned the poet, " we mii«t 
know its effects ; to see men we must sec their works, 
that we may learn what reason hoe dictated, or passion 
has incited, and find what arc the most powerful motives 
of action. To judge rightly of the present, we must 
oppose it to the past ; for all judgment is comparative, 
and of the future nothing can be known. The truth 
is, that no mind is much employed upon the present : 
recollection and anticipation fill up almost all our 
moments. Our passions are joy and grief, love and 
hatred, hope and fear. Of joy and grief the past is 
the object, and the future of hope and fear ; even love 
and hatred respect the past, for the cause must have 
been before the effect 

" The present state of things is the consequence of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were the 
sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that we 
suffer If we act only for ourselves, to neglect the 
study of history is not prudent : if we are entrusted 
with the care of others, it is not just. Ignorance, when 
it is voluntary, is criminal ; and he may properly be 
charged with evil, who refused to learn how he might 
prevent it. 

" There is no part of history so generally useful as 
that which relates the progress of the human mind, 
the gradual improvement of reason, the successive 
advances of science, the vicissitude^ of learning and 
ignorance, which are the light and darkness of thinking 
beings, the extinction and resuscitation of arts, and the 
revolutions ef the intellectual world. If accounts of 
battles and invasions are peculiarly the business of 
princes, the useful or olegant arts are not to be neglect- 
ed ; those who have kingdoms to govern, have under- 
standings to cultivate. 

** Example is always more efficacious than precept. 
A soldier is formed in war, and a painter must copy 
pictures. In this, contemplative Ufe has the advan 
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tlge : great actions are seldom seen, bat the labours 
of art are always at hand for those who desire to know 
what art has been able to perform. 

" When the eye or the imagination is struck with 
tn uncommon work, the next transition of an active 
mind is to the means by which it was performed. 
Here begins the true use of such eontemphtion : we 
enlarge our comprehension by new ideas, and perhaps 
recover some art lost to mankind, or learn what is less 
perfectly known in our own country. At least we 
compare our own with former times, and either 
njoice at our improvements, or, what is the first mo- 
tion towards good, discover our defects." 

" I am willing," said the prince, '^ to see all that 
can deserve my search." " And I," said the princess^ 
^ ahall rejoice to learn something of the manners of 
antiquity." 

** The most pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
ness, and one of the most bulky works of manual in- 
dustry," said Imlac, '* are the Pyramids ; fabricks 
raised before the time of history, and of which the 
earliest narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. 
Of these the greatest is still standing, very little in 
jnred by time." 

" het us visit them to-morrow," said Nekayah, *^ I 
have often heard of the Pyramids, and shall not rest 
till I have seen them within and without with my 
own eyes." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tley matt the Pyramids. 

The resolution being thus taken, they set out the 
next day. They laid tents upon their camels, being 
resolved to stay among the Pyramids till their curioai- 
tf was iiilly satiated. They travelled gently, tuxred 

7» 
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Sttde to avery things remarkable, itopped froBi time to 
time and conyeried with the inhabitants, and obaerved 
the variuus appearancea of towna ruined and inhabit- 
ed, of wild and cultivated nature. 

When they cane to the great Pyramid, they were 
aatoniahed at the extent of the baae, and the height of 
the top. ImhMS explained to them the principlee upon 
which the pyramidal form was choeen for a fabrick in- 
tended to co-eztend its duration with that of the 
world ; he showed that its gradual diminution gaTe it 
siioh stability, as defeated all the common attacks of 
the elements, and conld scarcely be overthrown by 
earthquakes themselves, the least resistible of natural 
Tielence. A concussion that should sha;tter the Pyra- 
mid would threaten the dissolution of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched 
their tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to 
enter its interiour apartments, and having hired the 
common guides, climbed up to the first passage, 
when the favourite of the princess, looking into the 
eavity, stepped back and trembled. " Pekoah,'* said 
the princess, << of what art thou afraid ?" << Of the 
Barrow entrance," answered the lady, *^ and of the 
dreadful gloom. I dare not enter a place which must 
surely be inhabited by unquiet soiUs. The original 
possessors of these dreadful vaults will start op befiure 
OS, and perhaps shut us in for ever." She spoke, and 
threw her arms round the neck of her mistress. 

'^ IT all your fear be of apparitions," said the prince, 
** I will promise your safety : There is no danger from 
the dead ', he that is once buried will be seen no 



more." 



*' That the dead are seen no more," said Imlae, ** I 
will not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, among wlunn 
apparitions of the dead are not related and belieyed. 
This opinion, which perhaps prerails as &r m h«- 
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nan nature if< diffused, could become univeraal only 
by its truth : those, that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale which nothing but ex- 
perience can make crediolo. That it is doubted by 
single cavillers, can very little weaken the general evi- 
dence ; and seme, who deny it with their tongues, con- 
fess it by their fears. 

" Tet I do not mean to add new tsrroors to thoee 
which have alreadly seized upon Fekoah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should haunt the Pvfamid 
more than other places, or why they should have 
power or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our en- 
trance is no violation of their privileges ; we can take 
nothing from them, how then can we offend them ?" 

^^ My dear Pekuah," said the princess, ** I will 
always go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. 
Remember that you are the companion of the princess 
of Abyssinia." 

'^ If the princess is pleased that her servant should 
die," returned the lady, ^* let her command some death 
less dreadful than enclosure in this horrid cavern. 
Tou know I dare not disobey you : I must go if yoa 
command me ; but, if I once enter, I never shall eoma 
back." 

The princess saw that her fear was too strong for 
expostulation or reproof, and embracing her^ told her 
that she should stay in the tent till their return. Pe- 
kuah was yet not satisfied, but entreated the prinneee 
not to pursue so dreadfbl a purpose as that of eoteritig 
the recesses of the Pyramid. " Though 1 ^dumot 
teach courage," said Nekayah, ^* I must *2ot learn 
cowardice i nor leave at last undone w^iat I came 
hither only to do." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

They enter the Pyramid, 

PsKUAB descended to the tents, and the rest enter* 
ed the Pjrramid : They passed through the galleries, 
•urvejed the vaults of marble, and examined the chest 
in which the body of the founder is supposed to ha^e 
been reposited. They then sat down in one of the 
most spacious chambers to rest a while before they 
attempted to return. 

** We have now," said Imlac, ** gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greatest work of man, ex 
eept the wall of l^hina. 

*' Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motive 
It secured a wealtliy and timorous nation from the in- 
cursions of barbarians, whose unskilfulnoss in arts 
made it easier for them to supply their wants by ra- 
pine than by industry, and who, from time to time, 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful commerce, 
as vultures descend upon domestick fowl. Their ce- 
lerity and fierceness made the wall necessary, and 
their ignorance made it efiicacious. 

''But for the Pyramids no reason has evlsr been 
given adequate to the cost and labour of the work . 
The narrowness of the chambers proves that it could 
afford no retreat from enemies, and treasures might 
have been reposited at far less expense with equal 
security. It seems to have been erected only in com- 
pliance with that hunger of imagination which preys 
incessantly upon life, and must be always appeased 
by so];ne employment. Those who have already all 
that thoy can enjoy, must enlarge their desires. He 
that has built for use, till use is supplied, must begia 
to build for vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost 
power of human performance, that he majr not be toon 
feduced to form another wish. 
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^ I consider this mighty ptructuro as a monument of 
the insuiEciency a£ human enjoyments. A king, 
whose power is unlimited, and whose treasures sur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the erection of a Pyramid, the satiety of 
dominion and tastelessness of pleasures, and to amuse 
the tediousness of declining life, by seeing thousands 
labouring without end, and one stone, for no purpose, 
laid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, rot con 
tent with a modt^rato condition, imaginest happiness in 
royal magnificence, and dreamest that command or 
riches can feed the appetite of novelty with perpetual 
gratifications, survey the Pyramids, and confess thy 
folly !" 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The Princess meets with an unexpected Misfortune. , 

They rose up, and returned through the cavity at 
which they had entered, and the princess prepared for 
her favourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, and 
costly rooms, and of the difierent impressions which 
the varieties of the way had made upon her. But 
when they came to their train, they found every one 
silent and dejected : the men discovered shame and 
fear in their countenances, and the women were weep- 
ing in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to ccmjecture, 
but immediately inquired. ^* Tou had scarcely enter* 
ed into the Pyramid," said one of the attendanti, 
*^ when a troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we were too 
few to resist them, and too slow to escape. They 
were about to search the tents, set us on our camels, 
and drive us along before them, when the approach of 
some Turkish horsemen put them to flight ; but they 
seized the lady Pokuah with her two maids, and car- 
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ried them away. The Turks are now pvamung them 
by our instigation, but I fear they will not be able to 
overtake them.*' 

The princess was overpowered with sorprise and 
grief. Rasselas, in the first heat of his resentment, 
ordered his servants to follow him, and prepared to 
pursue the robbers with his sabre in his hand. *< 8ir," 
said Imlac, " what can you hope from violence or va- 
lour ? the Arabs are mounted on horses trained to bat- 
tle and retreat ; we have only beasts of burden. By 
leaving our present ptation we may lose the princess, 
but cannot hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not been 
able to reach the enemy. The princess burst out into 
new lamentations, and Rasselas could scarcely forbear 
to reproach' them with cowardice ; but Imlac was of 
opinion, that the escape of the Arabs was no addition 
to their misfortune, for perhaps they would have killed 
their captives rather than have resigned them. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



They return to Cairo without Fokuah, 

Trirs was nothing to be hoped from longer stay. 
They returned to Cairo repenting of their enriodty, 
censuring the negligence of the govemmrnt, huneat- 
ing their own rashness which had neglected to pro- 
eare a guard, imagining many expedients by which 
the loss of Pekuah might have been prevented, and 
resolving to do something for her rocovery, though 
none could iind any thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her women 
attempted to comfort her, by telling her that all had 
their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much 
happiness in the world for a long time, and might rea- 
sonably expect a change of (brtoiM. They hoped thai 
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lome good wonld befall her wheresoever she was, and 
that their mistress would find another friend who 
might supply her place. 

The princess made them no answer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was lost. 

Next day the prince presented to the Bassa a me- 
morial of the wrong which he had suffered, and a 
petition for redress. The Bassa threatened to punish 
the robbers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor in- 
deed could any account or description be given by 
which he might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would be done by 
authority. Govemours, being accustomed to hear of 
more crimes than they can punish, and more wrongs 
than they can redress, set themselves at ease by indis- 
criminate negligence, and presently forget the request 
when they lose sight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended to 
an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and 
to regular correspondence with their chieiis, and who 
readily undertook the recovery of Pekuah. Of these, 
some were furnished with money for their journey, 
and came back no more ; some were liberally paid for 
accounts which a few days discovered to be false. But 
the princes» would not suffer any means, however im- 
probable, to be left untried. While she was doing 
eomethiug, she kept her hope alive. As one expe- 
dient failed, another was suggested ; when one mes- 
senger returned unsuccessful, another was despatched 
to a different quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard : the hopes which they had en- 
deavoured to raise in each other grew more languid ; 
and the princess, when she saw nothing more to be 
tried, sunk down inconsolable -in hopeless dejection. 
A thousand times she reproaehed herself with fJie easy 
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compliance oy which she permitted her ^voorite to 
stay behind her. ^' Had not my fondness," said she, 
*^ lessened my authority, Pokuah had not dared to talk 
of her terrours. She ought to have feared me more 
than spectres. A severe look would have oYerpowerod 
licr ; a peremptory command would havQ compelled 
obedience. Why did foolish indulgence prevail upon 
me ? Wliy did I not speak, and refuse to hear ?" 

<< Great princess/' said Imiac, ^^ do not reproach 
yourself for your virtue, or consider that as blameable 
by which evil has accidentally been caused. Your ten- 
dorncsB for the timidity of Pekuah was generous and 
kind. When we act according to our duty, we com- 
mit the event to Him by whose laws our actions are 
governed, and who will suffer none to be finally pu- 
nished for obedience. When, in prospect of some good, 
whether natural or moral, we break the rules pre- 
scribed us, we withdraw from the direction of superi- 
ouT wisdom, and take all consequences upon ourselves. 
Man cannot so far know the connexion of causes and 
events, as that \m may venture to do wrong in order to 
do right. When we pursue our end by lawful means, 
we may always console our miscarriage by the hope 
of future recompense. When we consult only our 
own policy, and attempt to find a nearer way to good, 
by overleaping the settled boundaries of right and 
wrong, we cannot be happy even by soccess, because 
we cannot escape the consciousness of our fault ; but, 
if we miscarry, the disappointment is irremediably im- 
bittercd. How comfortless is the sorrow of him who 
feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexation of 
calamity which guilt has brought upon him ! 

" Consider, princess, what would have been your 
condition if the lady Pekutih had entreated to accom- 
pany yc u, and, being compelled to stay in tlie tenUi, 
had been carried away ; or, how would you have borne 
the thought, if you liad forced her into the Pyramid 
and sho bad died before you in agonies of terrour ^" 
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''Hmd either happened," said Nekayah, **1 eoaid 
Mi have endured life till now; I ahould have been 
tortured to madness by the remembrance of such 
emelty, or most have pinod away in abhorrence of my 
■elf." 

** This at least," said Imlac, " is the present reward 
of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky consequence oan 
oblige us to repent it." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Princess languishes for want of Pekuah. 

Nik AYAH being thus reconoiled to herself, found 
that no evil is insupportable but that which is accom- 
panied with consciousness of wrong. She was from 
that time delivered from the violence of tempestuous 
sorrow, and sunk into silent pensivenese and gloomy 
tranquillity. She sat from morning to evemng recol- 
lecting all that hod been done or said by her Pekuah, 
treasured up with care every trifle on which Pekuah 
had set an accidental value, and which might recall to 
mind any little incident or careless conversation. The 
■entiments of her, whom she now expected to see no 
more, were treasured in her memory as rules of life, 
and idle deliberated to no other end than to conjecture 
on any occasion what would have been the opinion 
and counsel of Pekuah. 

The women by whom she was attended, knew no- 
thing of her real condition, and therefore she could 
not talk to them but with caution and reserve. She 
began to remit her curiosity, having no great care to 
collect notions which she had no convenience of utter- 
ing. Rasselas endeavoured first to comfort, and after- 
wards to divert her ; he hired musicians, to whom she 
seemed to listen, but did not he^ them ; and procured 

8 
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maiteni to initruct her in v&rioui arti , whoM lecture*, 
when they visited her again, were again to be repeated. 
She had lost her taste of pleasure, and hfit ambition of 
excellence. And her mind, though forced into short 
excursions, always recurred to the image of her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to re- 
new his inquiries, and was asked every night whether 
he had yet heard of Pekuah, till, not being able to re- 
turn the princess the answer that she desired, he was 
less and less willing to come into her presence. She 
observed his backwardness, and commanded him to 
attend her. " Yon are not," said she, *^ to confound 
impatience with resentment, or to suppose that I 
charge you with negligence, because I repine at your 
unsuccessfulness. I do not much wonder at your ab- 
sence ; I know that the unhappy are never pleasing, 
and that all naturally avoid the contagion of misery. 
To hear complaints is wearisome alike to the wretched 
and the happy ; for who would cloud, by adventitious 
grief, the short gleams of gayety which life allows ns ? 
or who, that is struggling under his own evils, will add 
to them the miseries of another ' 

'^The time is at hand, when none shall be disturbed 
any longer by the sighs of Nekayah : my search after 
happiness is now at an end. I am resolved to retire 
from the world with all its flatteries and deceits and 
will hide myself in solitude without any other care 
than to compose my thoughts, and regulate my hours 
by a constant succession of innocent occupations, till 
with a mind purified from all earthly desires, I shall 
enter into that state to which all are hastening, and 
in which I hope again to enjoy the friendship of Pe- 
kuah." 

" Do not entangle your mind,'* said Imlac, ** by ir- 
revocable determinations, nor incr<)ase the burden of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of misery : tlie weari- 
ness of retirement will continue or increase when the 
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Jbm of Pekuah is forgotten. That you have b«eii dii* 
priYcd of one pleasure, is no very good reason for re* 
jection of the rest.'* 

** Since Pekuah was taken from ma/' said the prin 
cess, *^ I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or tfust, has little to hopo. 
She wants the radical principle of happiness. We 
may perhaps allow, that what satisfaction this world 
can i^ordy must arise from the conjunction of wealthy 
knowledge, and goodness : Wealth is nothing but as it 
is bestowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is commu- 
nicated : they must therefore be imparted to others ; 
and to whom could I now delight to impart them.' 
Goodness affords the only comfort which can be en- 
joyed without a partner, and goodness may be practis- 
ed in retirement.*' 

** How far solitude may admit goodness, or advance 
it, I shall not," replied Imlac, ^dispute at present. 
Remember the confession of the pious hermit. Tou 
will wish to return into the world, when the image 
of your companion has lefl your thoughts." '' That 
time," said Nekayah, ** will never come. The gene- . 
rous frankness, the modest obsequiousness, and the 
£uthful secrecy of my dear Pekuah, will always be 
more missed, as I shall live longer to see vice and 
foUy."^ 

'* The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity," said Imlac, ** is like that of the fabulous in- 
habitants of the new-created earth, who, when the first 
night came upon them, supposed that day would never 
return. When the clouds of sorrow gather over us, 
we see nothing beyond them, nor can imagine how 
they will be dispelled : yet a new day succeeded to 
the night, and sorrow is never long without a dawn of 
ease. But they who restrain tliemselves from receiv- 
ing comfort, do as the savages would have done, had 
they put out. their eyes when it was dark. Our mindi, 
like our bodies, are in continual flux; something is 
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honily lotti aiid tomething acquired. To Iom niiioh 
at once ii inconyenient to either, but while the Tital 
poweri remain uninjured, nature will find the means 
of reparation. Distance has the eanie efiect oa the 
mind as on the eye ; and while we glide along the 
stream of time, whatever we leave behind ua if always 
leieening, and that which we approach increasing in 
magnitude. Do not suffer life to stagnate; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion: commit yourself 
again to the current of the world ; Pekuah will Tanish 
by degrees ; you will meet in your way some other 
favourite, or learn to diffose yourself in general con- 
Tersation.'* 

** At least," said tb* prince, ** do not despair before 
ail remedies hare been tried: the inquiry after the 
unfortunate lady is still continued, and shall be carried 
on with yet greater diligence, on condition that you 
will promise to wait a year for the event, without any 
unalterable resolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been advised 
oy Imlac to require it. Imlac had indeed no great 
hope of regaining Pekuah, but he supposed, that if he 
could secure the interval of a year, the prineesf 
would be then in no danger of a cloister. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Peknak is still remembered. Tke Progress of 

Sorrow. 

NiKAYAH, seeing that nothing was omitted for the 
recovery of her favourite, and having, by her promise, 
set her intention of retirement at a distance, began 
imperceptibly to return to common cares and com- 
mon pleasures. She rejoiced without her own consent 
St the Buapenaion of her sorrows, and sometimes 
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eaaprht herself with indignation in the act of turning 
iiway her mind from the remembrance of her, whom 
yet she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hoar of the day for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pekuah, and 
for some weeks retired constantly at the time fixed, 
and returned with her eyes swollen and her counte- 
nance clouded. By degrees she grow less scrupulous, 
and suffered any important and pressing avocation to - 
delay the tribute of daily tears. She then yielded to 
less occasions ; sometimes forgot what she was indeed 
afraid to remember, and, at last, wholly released her- 
self from the duty of periodical af&iction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminished. 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to memory, 
and a thousand wants, which nothing but the confi- 
dence of friendship can supply, made her fre(](aently 
regretted. She therefore solicited Imlac never to 
desist from inquiry, and to leave no art of intelligence 
untried, that at least she might have the comfort of 
knowing, that she did not suffer by negligence or 
sluggishness. *^ Yet what," said she, *' is to be expect- 
ed from our pursuit of happiness, when we find the stato 
of life to be such, that happiness itself is the cause of 
misery .'* Why should we endeavour to attain that of 
which the possession cannot be secured ? I shall 
henceforward fear to yield my heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to fondness, however tender, lest I 
should lose a^ain what I have lost in Pekuah.*' 



CHAPTER XXXVH 

The Princess hears News of Pekuah* 

In seven months, one of the messengers, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the- promise wai 
drawn from the princess, returned, after many umuc 

8* 
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cessful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, with an 
account that Pekuah w3^ in the hands of an Arab 
chief, who possessed a castle or fortress on the extremi- 
ty of Egypt. The Arab, whoso revenue was plunder, 
was willing to restore her, with her two attendants, 
for two hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The princess 
was in ecstacies when she heard that her favourite 
Was alive, and might so cheaply be ransomed. She 
could not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's 
happiness or her own, but entreated her brother to 
■end back the messenger with the sum required. 
Imlac being consulted, was not very confident . of the 
veracity of the relator, and was still more doubtful of 
the Arab's faith, who might, if he were too liberally 
trusted, detain at once the money and the captives. 
He thought it dangerous to put themselves in the 
power of the Arab, by going into his district, and could 
not expect that the rover would so much expose him- 
self as to come into the lower country, where he might 
be seized by the forces of the Bassa. 

It is difficult to negotiate where neither will trust. 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, directed the messen- 
ger to propose that Pekuah should bo conducted by ten 
horsemen to the Monastery of St. Antony, which is 
situated in the deserts of Upper Egypt, where the 
should be met by the same number, and her ransom 
should bo paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected that 
the proposal would not be refused, they immediately 
began their journey to the Monastery ; and when they 
arrived, Imlac went forward with the former messen- 
ger to the Arab's fortress. Rasselas was desirous to go 
with them ; but neither his sister nor Imlac would con- 
sent. The Arab, according to the custom of his nation, 
observed the laws of hospitality with great exactness 
to those who put themselves into his power, and, in a 
few days, brought Pekuah with her maids, by easy jour 
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neyBy to the place appointed, where, receivilig^ the 
Btipulated price, he restored her with great respect to 
liberty and her friends, and undertook to conduct ibem 
back towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or 
violence. 

The princess and her favourite embraced each t>ther 
with transport too violent to be expressed, and went 
out together to pour the tears of tenderness in secret, 
and exchange professions of kindness and gratitude. 
After a few hours they returned into the refectory of 
the rouvent, where, in the presence of the prior and 
his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah the his- 
tory of her adventures. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Adventures of the Lady Pekuah. 

<< At what time, and in what manner, I was (breed 
away," said Pekuah, "your servants have toM yon. 
The suddenness of the event struck me with rvrprise, 
and I was at first rather stupified than agito^d with 
any passion of either fear or sorrow. My confiMion was 
increased by the speed and tumult of our flight, while 
we were followed by the Turks, who, as it ^emed, 
soon despaired to overtake us, or were Afraid >f those 
whom they made a show of menacing. 

'< When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger 
they slackened their course, and as I was less harassed 
by eztefnal violence, I began to feel more un^nsineM 
in my mind. After some time we stopped vear a 
spring shaded with trees in a pleasant meadow where 
we were set upon the giound, and offered sueb »-efiresh- 
ments as our masters were partaking. I wa^ mtflbred 
to sit with my maids apart from the rest, and ^lone at- 
tempted to comfort or msult us. Hei^a^f Ifirst lN»gan to 
feel the full weight of my misery. ^The giria i4ii 
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weeping in sileace, and from time to tuna looked <m 
me for succour. I knew not to what condition wo 
were doomed, nor could conjecture where would be 
the place of our captivity, or whence to draw any 
hope of deliverance. I was in tiie hands of robbers 
and savages, and had no reason to suppose that their 
pity was moie than their justice, or that they would 
forbear the gratification of any ardour of desire, or 
caprice of cruelty. I, however, kissed my maids, and 
endeavoured to pacify them by remarking, that we 
were yet treated with decency, and that, since we 
were now carried beyond pursuit, there was no danger 
of violence to our lives. 

*^ When we were to be set again on horseback, my 
maids clung round me, and refused to bu parted, but I 
commanded them not to irritate those who had us in 
their power. We travelled the remaining part of the 
day through an unfrequented and pathless country, 
and came by moon-light to the side of a hill, where the 
rest of the troop was stationed. Their tents were 
pitched, and their fires kindled, and our chief was 
welcomed as a man much beloved by his dependants. 

<' We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their husbands in the 
expedition. They set before us the supper which they 
had provided, and I eat it rather to encourage my 
maids, than to comply with any appetite of my own. 
iWhen the meat was taken away, they spread the 
carpets for repose. I was weary, and hoped to find in 
sleep that remission of distress which nature seldom 
denies. Ordering myself therefore to be undrest, I 
observed that the women looked very eamMftly upon 
nie, not expecting, I suppose, to see me so submissively 
attended. When my upper vest was taken ofiT, they 
were apparently struck with tlie splendour of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid her hand upon 
the embroidery. She then went out, and in a short 
Jme came back with another woman, who seemed to 
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be of higher rank, and g^reater authorttj. She did, at/ 
her entrance, the usual act of reverence, and taking 
me by the hand, placed me in a smaller t«nt, ipread 
with finer carpets, where I spent the night quietly 
with my maids. 

*' In the mornmg, as I was sitting on the grass, the 
chief of the troop came towards me. I rose up to 
receive him, and he bowed with great respect. ** lllos* 
trious lady," said he, " my fortune is better than I had 
presumed to hope ; 1 am toid by my women, that I have 
t princess in my camp." ** Sir," answered I, " your 
women have deceived themielves and you ; I am not 
t princess, but an unhappy stranger, who intended soon 
to have left this countrv, in which I am now to be 
imprisoned for ever." ** Whoever, or whencesoever 
you are," returned the Arab, <* your dress, and that of 
your servants, show your rank to be high, and your 
wealth to be great. Why should you, who can so 
easily procure your ransom, think yourralf in danger 
of perpetual captivity ? The purpose of my inoursions 
is to increase my riches, or, mo«e properly, to gather 
tribute. The sons of Ishmael are the natural and he- 
reditary lords of this part of the continent, which 
if usurped by late invaders, and low-bom tyrants, firom 
whom we are compelled to take by the sword what 10 
denied to justice. The violence of war adraite no 
distinction : the lance that is lifted at guilt and power ,« 
will sometimes fall on innocence and gentleness." 

<< How little,' said I, '< did I expect that yesterday 
it should have fallen upon me !" 

" Misfortunes," answered the Arab, '' should alwaytf ' 
be expected. If the eye of hostility could learn reve- 
rence or pity, excellence like yours had been exempt 
from injury. But the angels of affliction spread their 
toils alike for the virtuous and the vdcked, for the 
mighty and the mean. Do not be discontblate : I am 
not one of the lawless and cruel rovers of the desert ; 
I know the rules of civil life ; I will fix your ransom, give 
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A patsport to your meisenger, and perform my stipnla* 

lion with nice punctuality." 

** Tou will easily believe that I was pleased with his 
courtesy ; and finding that his predominant passion 
was desire of money, I began now to think my danger 
less, for I knew that no sum would be thought too 
great for the release of Pckuah. I told him, that he 
should have no reason to charge me with ingratitude, 
if I was uded with kindness, and that any ransom 
which could be expected for a maid of common rank, 
would be paid j but that he must not persist to rate 
me as a princess. He said he would consider what he 
should demand, and then smiling, bowed and retired. 

** Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maids themselves were served with reverence. We 
travelled onward by short journeys. On the fourth 
day the chief told me, that my ransom must be two 
hundred ounces of gold ', which I not only promised 
him, but told him, that 1 would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourably treated. 

" I never knew the power of gokl before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or shorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chose to rest. Wo 
now had camels and other conveniences for travel, my 
own women were always at my side, and I amused 
myself with observing the manners of the vagrant 
nations, and with viewing remains o^ ancient edifices, 
with which these deserted countries appear to have 
been, in some distant a^re, lavishly embellished. 

" The chief of the band was a man far from illite- 
rate-, he was able to travel by the stars er the com- 
pass, and had marked, in his erratick expeditions, such 
places as are most worthy the notice of a pasfenger. 
He observed to me, that buildings are always best pre- 
served in places little frequented, and difllcult of 
Bocess; for, when once a country deolinen from its 
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primitive splendour, the more inhabitants are left the 
quicker niin will be made. Walls supply stones more 
easily than quarries, and palaces and temples will be 
demolished, to make stables of granite, and cottages 
of porphyry." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Adventures of Pekuah e4nUinued. 

*<Ws wandered about in this manner for some 
weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for my gra- 
tification, or, as I rather suspected, for some conve- 
nience of his own. I endeavoured to appe&r contented 
where sullenness and resentment would have been of 
no use, and that endeavour conduced much to the 
calmness of my mind ; but my heart was always with 
Nekayah, and the troubles of the night much over- 
balanced the amusements of the day. My women, 
who threw all their cares upon their mistress, set their 
minds at ease from the time when they saw me treated 
with respect, and gave themselves up to the incidental 
alleviations of our fatigue without solitude or sorrow. 
I was pleased with their pleasure, and animated with 
iheir confidence. My condition had lost much of its 
terrour, since I found that the Arab ranged the country 
merely to get riches. Avarice is a uniform and 
tractable vice : other intellectual distempers are diffe- 
rent in different constitutions of mind ; that which 
iooths the pride of one will offend the prido of ano- 
ther; but to the favour of the covetous there is a 
ready way — bring money, and nothing is denied. 

*^ At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
strong and spacious house built with stone in an island 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under the tropic. 
" Lady," said the Arab, " you shall rest after your 
journey a few weeks in this (lacei where ym are to 
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consider yourself as sovereign. My occapation ii 
war : I havo therefore chosen this obscure residence, 
from which I can issue unexpected, and to which I can 
retire unpursued. You may now repose in security . 
here are few pleasures, but here is no danger." He 
then led me into the inner apartments, and, seating 
me on the richest couch, bowed to the ground. His 
women, who considered me as a rival, looked on me 
with malignity ; but being soon informed that I was a 
great lady detained only for my ransom, they began to 
vie with each other in obsequiousness and reverence. 

** Being again comforted with new assurances of 
speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted from im- 
patience by the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked the country to a great distance, and afford- 
ed a view of many windings of the stream. In the 
day I wandered from one place to another, as the 
course of the sun varied the splendour of the prospect, 
and saw many things which 1 had never seen before. 
The crocodiles and river-horses are common in this 
unpeopled region, and I often looked upon them with 
terrour, though I know that they could not hurt me. 
For some time I expected to see mermaids and tritons, 
which, as Imlac has told me, the European travellers 
have stationed in the Nile ; but no such buings ever 
appeared, and the Arab, when I inquired aSter them, 
laughed at my credulity. 

'< At night the Arab always attended me to a tower 
■et apart for celestial observations, where he endea- 
voured to teach me the names and courses of the stars. 
1 had no great inclination to this study, but an appear- 
ance of attention was necessary to please my instruct- 
er, who valued himself for his skill ; and, in a little 
while, I found some employment requisite to beguile 
the tediousuess of time, which was to be passed always 
amidst tlie same objects. I was weary of looking in 
the monuDg on thiug9 from wlucVi 1 had luxned away 
weary in the eyening : I tVitiefoiQ 'wba ^\MA.'«rCS£Kn% 
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to obforve the ftan rather than do nothing, but could 
not always compoae my thoughts, and wm very often 
thuJung on Nekayah, when others unagined me con- 
templating the iky. Soon after the Arab went upon 
another expedition, and then my only pleasure was to 
talk with my maids about the accident by which we 
were carried away, and the happiness that we should 
all enjoy at the end of our captivity." 

" There were women in your Arab's fortress," said 
the princess, ** Why did you not make them your com-« 
panions, enjoy their conversation, and partake their 
Aversions ? In a place where they found business or 
amusement; why should you alone sit corroded with 
idle melancholy ? or why could not you bear, for a 
few months, that condition to which they were con- 
demned for life ?" 

** The diversions of the women/' answered Pekuah, 
'^ were only childish play, by which the mind, accus- 
tomed to stronger operations, could not be kept busy. 
I could do all which they delighted in doing by powers 
merely sensitive, while my intellectual faculties were 
flown to Cairo. They ran from room to room, as a 
bird hops from wire to wire in his <iage. They danced 
for the sake of motion, as lambf. frisk in a meadow. 
One sometimes pretended to be hurt, that the rest 
might be alarmed ; or hid herself, that another might 
seek ber. Part ot' their time passed in watching the 
progress of light bodies that floated on the river, and 
part in marking the various forms into which clouds 
broke in the sky. 

" Their business was only needlework, in which I 
and my maids sometimes helped them : but you know 
that the mind will easily straggle from the fingers ; 
nor will you suspect that cp.pti'/ity and absence from 
Nokayah could receive solace from silken flowers. 

** Ncr was much satisfaction to be hoped from their 
conversation : for of what could they be expected to 
Udk ? They had aeen nothing *, for they YvoA^N^^^i^tCL 

9 
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early youth in that narrow ipot. Of what they had 
not seen they could have no knowledge, for they could 
not read.- They had no ideas hut of the few things 
that were within their view, and had hardly names for 
any thing but their clothes and their food. As I hore 
a superiour character, I was often called to terminate 
their quarrels, which I decided as equitably as I could. 
If it could have amused me to hear the complaints of 
each against the rest, I might have baen often detain- 
^ed by long stories ; but the motives of their animosity 
were so small that I could not listen without interrupt- 
ing the tale." 

** How," said Rasselas, ^* can the Arab, whom you 
represented as a man of more than common accom- 
plishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio, when it 
is filled only with women like these ? Are they ex- 
quisitely beautiful ?" 

<' They do not," said Pekuah, " want that unaffect- 
ing and ignoble beauty which may subsist without 
sprightliness or sublimity, without energy of thought or 
dignity of virtue. But to a man like the Arab, such 
beauty was only a flower casually plucked and care- 
lessly thrown away. Whatever pleasures he might find 
among them, they were not those of friendship or 
society. When they were playing about him, he look- 
ed on them with inattentive superiority : when they 
vied for his regard, he sometimes turned away disgust- 
ed. As they had no knowledge, their talk could take 
nothing from the tediousness of life ; as they had no 
choice, their fondness, or appearance of fondness, ex- 
cited in him neither pride nor gratitude : he was not 
exalted in his own esteem by the smiles of a woman 
who saw no other man, nor was much obliged by that 
regard, of which he could never know the sincerity, 
and which he might often perceive to be exerted, not 
so much to delight him as to pain a rival. That 
which he gave, and they received, as love, was only a 
cnrelen dii tribution of superfluoos time, such lor* u 
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man can bestow upon that which he detpiaes, inch as 
has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow." 

<< You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy/' 
flaid Imlac, *< that you have been thus easily dismissed. 
How coald a mind, hungry for knowledge, be willing, 
m an intellectual famine, to lose such a banquet as 
Pekuan's conyersation ?" 

'^ I am inclined to believe," answered Pekuah, ** that 
he was for some time in suspense ; for, notwithstand- 
ing his promise, whenever I proposed to despatch a 
messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse for delay. 
While I was detained in his house he made many in- 
cursions into the neighbouring countries, and, perhaps, 
he would have refused to discharge me, had his plun- 
der been equal to his wishes. He returned always 
courteous, related hia adventures, delighted to hear 
my observations, and endeavoured to advance my ac- 
quaintance with the stars. When I importuned him 
to send away my letters, he soothed me with profes- 
sions of honour and sincerity ; and, when I could be no 
longer decently denied, put his troop again in motion, 
and left me to govern in his absence. I was much 
afflicted by this studied procrastination, and was some- 
times afraid that I should be forgotten; that you 
would leave Cairo, and I must end my days in an 
island of the Nile. 

** I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared so 
little to entertain him, that he for a while more fre- 
quently talked with my maids. That he should &I1 
in love with them, or with me, might have been 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleased with the 
growing friendship. My anxiety was not long ; for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfulness, he return- 
ed to me, and I could not forbear to despise my 
former uneasiness. 

'' He still delayed to send for my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not your 
agent found his way to him. The gold, which he 
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would Dftt fetch, be could not reject when it wm o/Bbh^ 
ed. He hastened to prepare for onr Joumej hitliM, 
like a man delivered from the pain of an inteatiiM 
conflict. I took leave of my companiona in the hoaae 
who dismiiaed me with oold indifference." 

Nekayah having heard her favourite's lelationf roM 
and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her a hnndrad 
ounces of gold, which she presented to the Arab for 
the fifty tha^were promised. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The History of a Man of Learning. 

Thxt returned to Cairo, and wero lo well pleased 
at finding themselves together, that none of tnem 
went much abroad. The prince began to love learn- 
ing, and one day declared to Imlac, that he intended 
to devote himself to science, and pass the rest of his 
days in literary solitude. 

'< Before you make your final choice," answered 
Imlac, '^ you ought to examine its hasards> and con- 
▼ene with some of those who are grown old in the 
company of themselves. I have just left the observa- 
tory of one of the most learned astronomers in the 
world, who has spent forty years in unwearied atten- 
tion to the motions and appearances of the celestial 
bodies, and has drawn out his soul in endless oalcuU- 
tions. He admits a few friends once a month, to hear 
his deductions and enjoy his discoveries. I was intro- 
duced as a man of knowledge worthy of his notice. 
Men of various ideas, and fluent conversation, are com- 
monly welcome to those whose thoughts have been 
long fixed upon a single point, and who find the 
images of other things stealing away. I delighted 
h'lm With mj remarks, he smiled at the narrative of 
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■ly trarels, and was glad to frtgei the eonateUadoiii, 
and descend for a moment into the lower world. 

** On the next day of vacation I renewed my yisit^ 
and was so fortunate as to please him again. He re- 
laxed from that time the severity of his rule, and f>er- 
mitted me to enter at my own choice. I found him 
always busy, and always glad to be relieved. As eadi 
knew much which the other was desirous of leamin£r, 
we exchanged our notions with great delight. I per- 
ceived that I had every day more of his confidence, 
and always found new cause of admiration in the pro- 
fundity of his mind. His comprehension is vast, his 
memory capacious and retentive, his discourse is me- 
thodical, and his expression clear. 

** His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most favourite 
studies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counsel or his ri^ea. To his 
closest retreat, at his most busy moments, all are ad- 
mitted that want his assistance : *^ For though I ex- 
clude idleness and pleasure, I will never," says he, 
" bar my doors against charity. To man is permitted 
the contemplation of the skies, but the practice of 
virtue is commanded." 

" Surely," said the princess, " this man is happy.' 

*^ I visited him," said Imlac, " with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of his 
conversation : Pie was sublime without haughtiness, 
courtoous without formality, and communicative with- 
out ostentation. I was at first, great princess, of your 
opinion, thought him the happiest of mankind, and 
oflcn congratulated him on the blesbing that he enjoy- 
ed. He seemed to hear nothing with indifference but 
the praises of his condition, to which he always re- 
turned a general answer, and diverted the conversa- 
tion to some other topick. 

^' Amidst this willingness to be pleased and labour 
to please, ! had quickly reason to imagine that some 

9* 
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punful wntiinent presied upon hii mind. H» olios 
lookecl up earnestly towards the son, and let hie Toioe 
fall in the midst of his discourse. He would fiome* 
timet, when we were alone, gtan upon me in silenee, 
with the air of a man who longed to speak what he 
was yet reivolved to suppress. He would often send 
for me with vehement injunctions of haste, though, 
when I came to him, he had nothing extraordinary to 
■ay. And sometimes, when I was leaving him, would 
etil me back, pause a few moments, and then dismiss 



me." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

The Astronomer discovers the Cause of his 
Uneasiness, 

'* At last the time came when the secret burst his 
reserve. We were sitting together last night in the 
turret of his house, watching the emersion of a sa* 
tellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the sky, 
and disappointed oor observation. We Bi>t awhile 
silent in the dark, and then he addressed himself to me 
in these words : Imlac, I have long considered thy 
friendship as the greatest blessing of my life. Integri- 
ty without knowledge is weak and useless, and know- 
ledge without integrity is dangerous and dreadful. J 
have found in thee all the qualities requisite for trust, 
benevolence, experience, and fortitude. I have long 
discharged an office which I must soon quit at the 
call of nature, and shall rejoice in the hour of imbecility 
and pain to devolve it upon thee. 

** I thought myself honoured by this testimony, and 
protested, that whatevei could conduce to his happi- 
ness would add likewise to mine." 

" Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without difficulty 
eredit. I have pofMeised for five jttn the regulttioa 
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«f the weather, ard the distribution of the eeaioiif : 
the sun has listened to ray dictates, and passed firom tio* 
pick to tropick by my direction ; the clouds, at mj ealli 
have poured their waters, and the Nile has ovarflowed 
at my command ; I have restrained the rage of tht 
dof -star, and mitigated the fervours of the crab. TIm 
winds alone, of all the elemental powers, have hitha^ 
to refused my authority, and multitudes have perished 
by equinoctial tempests, which I found mynelf uiabto 
to prohibit or restrain. 1 have administered this gmt 
office with exact justice, and made to the difierait 
nations of the earth an impartial dividend of rain aii4 
eunshine. What must have been the misery of half tin 
globe, if I had limited the clouds to particular regiooii 
or confined the sun to either side of the equator ?" 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Th€ Opinion of the Astronomer is 9zplaim^ tmi 

jvstifieA, 

I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through the eb* 
ecurity of the room, some tokens of amazement and 
doubt, for, af\er a short pause, he proceeded thus : 

<< Not to t>e easily credited will neither surprise nor 
offend me ; for I am, probably, the first of human bo- 
ings to whon. this trust has been imparted. Not do I 
know whether to deem this distinction a reward or 
punishment : since I have possessed it I have been ftr 
less happy than before, and nothing but the conscioiu- 
ness of good intention could have enablnd me to rap* 
port the weariness of unremitted vigilance." 

<< How long, sir," said I, '* has this great office been 
in your hands ?" 

^ About ten years ago," said he, <' my daily obser- 
vations of the changes of the sky led me to conaider, 
whether, if J bad tlM power of the seasons, I ooold 
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confer greater plenty upon the inhabiUnt* of tht 
•Arth. This contemplation fastened on my mind, and I 
■at days and nights in imaginary dominion, pouring 
upon this country and that the showere of fertility, 
and seconding every fall of rain with a due proportion 
of sunshine. I had yet only the will to do good, and 
did not imagine that I should ever have the power. 

" One day, as I was looking on the fields withering 
with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that I could 
send rain on the southern mountains, and raise the 
Kile to an inundation. In the hurry of my imagination 
I commanded rain to fall, and by comparing the time 
cf my command with that of the inundation, I found 
that the clouds had listened to my lips." 

** Might not some other cause," said I, *^ produce 
this concurrence .' the Nile does not always rise on 
the same day." 

" Do not believe," said he with impatience, ^ that 
such objections could escape me: I reasoned long 
against my own conviction, and laboured against 
truth with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes sus- 
pected myself of madness, and should not have dared to 
impart this secret but to a man like you, capable of 
distinguishing the wonderful from the impossible, and 
the incredible from the false." 

" Why, sir," said I, '* do you call that incredible, 
which you know, or think you know to be true ?" 

*^ Because," said he, ** I cannot prove it by any ex* 
temal evidence ; and I know too well the laws of de- 
monstration to think that my conviction ought to in- 
fluence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious of 
its force ; I therefore shall not attempt to gain credit 
by disputation. It is sufficient that I feel this power^ 
that I have long possessed, and every day exerted it. 
But the life of man is short, the infirnbities of ago in- 
crease upon me, and the time will soon come, when 
the regulator of the year must mingle with the dusi. 
Th§ cue of appointing % tuooMior has long disturbed 
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the night and the day have been spent in 
p ft r Moni of all the characters which have oome to ■ 
knowledge, and I have yet found none so wortly 

thjTKlf." 



CHAPTER XLin. 

The Astronomer leaves Imlac his Direetians, 

** Hear, therefore, what I shall impart, with atteo- 
tion, such as the welfare of a world requires. If the 
Uak of a king be considered as difficult, who has the can 
only of a few millions, to whom he cannot do mnoh 
good Off harm, what must be the anxiety of hiiDi on 
whom depends the action of the elements, and the 
great gifts of light and heat ! — ^Hear me therefore with 
attention. 

" I have diligently oonsidered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemes in 
which I changed their situation. I have sometimee 
turned aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes 
varied the ecliptick of the sun : but I have found it 
impossible to make a disposition by which the world 
may be advantaged ; what one region gains, another 
loses by an imaginable alteration^ even without oon* 
sidering the distant parts of the solar system with 
which we are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in thy 
administration of the year, indulge thy pride by inno- 
vation ; do not please thyself with thinking that thoa 
canst make thyself renowned to all future ages, by 
disordering the seasons. The memory of mischief is 
no desirable fiune. Much less will it become thee to 
let kindness or interest prevail. Never rob other 
countries of rain to poor it on thiiie own. For us the 
Nile is sufficient." 

« I promised, that when I possessed the power, I 
would use it with inllezitie integrity; and te dis- 
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mifsed me preasing mj hand. '' Mj heart,*' aaid ht, 
" wUl be now at reft, and mj beneyolenoe will no 
more destroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wisdom 
and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully bequeath the 
inheritance of the sun." 

The prince heard this narration with rery serioo* 
regard ; but the princess smiled, and Pekuah conyulsed 
herself with laughter. *' Ladies," said Imlac, " to 
mock the heaviest of human afflictions is neither 
charitable nor wise. Few can attain this man's know- 
ledge, and few practise his virtues ; but all may soffbr 
his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our presect state, 
the most dreadful and alarming is the uncertain con- 
tinuance of reason." 

The princess was recollected, and the favourite wa« 
abashed. Rasselas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of Uie mind 
frequent, and how they were contracted ^ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The dangerous Prevalence of Imagination* 
** Disorders of intellect," answered Imlac, ^ hxppBD. 
much more often than superficial observers will easily 

' believe. Perhaps, if we speak with rigorous ezactnesi 
no human mind is in its right state. There is no man 
whose imagination does not sometimes predominate 
over his reason, who can regulate his attention wholly 
by his will, and whose ideas will come and go at his 
command. No man will be found in whose mind airy 
notions do not sometimes tyrannise, and force him to 
hope or fear beyond the limits of sober probability. 
All power of fancy over reason is a degree of imanity ; 
but while this power is such as we can control and 
repress, it is not visible to others, nor considered as 
any depravation of the mental faculties: it is not 
pronounced madness but when it becomes ungovema- 

bJe, and apparently mfluencea cpeecYi ox %icAMni« 
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*^ To indulge the power of fiction, and lend imagina- 
tion out upon the wing, is often the sport of those who 
delight too much in silent speculation. When we are 
alone we are not always busy , the labour of excogita^ 
tion is too violent to last long ; the ardour of inqoirj 
will sometimes give way to idleness or satiety. He 
who has nothing external that can divert him, must 
find pleasure in his own thoughts, and must conceive 
himself what he is not ; for who is pleased with what 
he is ? He then expatiates in boundless futurity, and 
culls from all imaginable conditions that which for the 
present moment he should most desire, amuses his de- 
sir is With impossible enjoyments, and .confers upon his 
pride unattainable dominion. The mind dances from 
scene to scene, imites all pleasures in all combinations, 
and riots in delights, which nature and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot bestow. 

** In time, some particular train of ideas fixes the 
attention; all other intellectual gratifications are re- 
jected ; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs oon- 
stantly to the favourite conception, and feasts on the 
luscious falsehood, whenever she is offended with the 
bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is 
confirmed ; she grows first imperious, and in time 
despotic : Then fictions begin to operate as realities, 
false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in 
dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

" This, s\r, is one of the dangers of solitude, which 
the hermit has confessed not always to promote good- 
ness, and the astronomer's misery has proved to be not 
always propitious to wisdom." 

" I will no more," said the favourite, " imagine my- 
self the queen of Abyssinia. I have often spent the 
hours, which the princess gave to my own disposal, in 
adjusting ceremonies and regulating the court : I have 
epressed the pride of the powerful, and granted the 
petitions of the poor ; I have built new palaces in 
more happy situations, planted groves upon the tops 
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of mountains, and hare exulted in the beneficence of 
royalty, till, when the princess entered, I had almost 
jbrgotten to bow down before her." 

** And I," said the princess, '< will not allow myself 
any more to play the shepherdess in my waking dreams, 
i have oflen soothed my thoughts with the quiet and 
innocence of pastoral employments, till I have in my 
chamber he^rd the winds whistle, and the nheep bleat : 
sometimes freed the lamb entangled in the thicket^ 
and sometimes with my crook encountered the wolf. 
I have a dress like that of the village maids, which I 
put on to help my imagination, and a pipe on which I 
play softly, and suppose myself followed by my flocks.** 

^ 1 will confess," said the prince, ** an indulgence of 
fantastick delight more dan||^rous than yourt!. I have 
frequently endeavoured to image the possibility of a 
perfect govenmient, by which all wrong should be re* 
strained, all vice reformed, and all the subjects preserved 
in tranquillity and innocence. This thought produced 
innumerable schemes of reformation, and dictated many 
useful regulations and salutary edicts. This has been 
the sport, and sometimes the labour, of my solitude ; 
and I start when I think with how little anguish 1 
once supposed the death of my father and my brothers.** 

** Such," says Imlac, ** are the effects of visionary 
schemes : when we first form them we know them to 
be absurd, but fiuniliarize them by degrees, and in tima 
kMS sight of their folly." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

They discourse Vfith an old Man. 
The evening was now far past, and they rose to 
return home. As they walked along the bank of the 
Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon quivering 
nn the water, they saw at a small distance an old man, 
wkom the princo had of\on heard in the assembly of the 
aag'00. '' Yonder '' said he, '' is one whoie years hava 
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filmed his paimons, but not clonded his reason : let us 
ekwe the disquisitions of the night, by inquiring what 
ue his sentiments of his own state, that we may know 
whether youth alone is to struggle with vexation, and 
whether any better hope remains for the latter part of 

Here the sage approached and saluted them. They 
innted him to join their walk, and prattled a while, as 
te/)uaintaBce tJiat had unexpectedly met one another 
The Old man was cheerful and talkative, and the way 
•eemed short in his company. lie was pleased to find 
himself not disregarded, accompanied them to their 
house, and, tt the prince's request, entered with them. 
They placed him in the seat of honour, and set wine 
ind conserves before him. 

" Sir,** said the princess, " an evening walk must 
five to a man of learmng, like you, pleasures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You know 
the qualitie* and the causes of all that yon behold, the 
laws by which the river flows, the periods in which 
the planets perform their revolutions : Every thing 
must supply your contemplation, and renew the con- 
•cinuiness of your own dignity.** 

** Lady," answered he. " let the gay and the vigor- 
ous expect pleasure in their excurRions ; it is enough 
thai age can obtain ease. To mo, the world has lost 
its novelty : I look round and itee what I ren* ember to 
have seen in happier days. I re^t against a tree, and 
consider, that in the same shade 1 once disputed upon 
the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend who is 
now silent in the grave. I cast my eyes upwards, fix 
them on the changing moon, and think with pain on 
the Vicissitudes of I'fe. I have ceased to take mu^di 
delight in physical tnth ; for what have I tc do with 
thoM things which I am soon to leave ?" 

** Tpu may at least recreate yoursolf,*' said ImlaCi 
** with the recollection of an honourable and useful life, 
and ei^oy the praise which all agree to give yon.** 
10 
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** Praiw,'* MLid the sage, with a mirh, '^ is to is old 
man an eroptj lound. 1 have neither mother to bo 
delighted with the reputatioii of her eon, nor wife to 
partake the honours of her husband : I have outlived 
my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of much 
importance ; for I cannot extend my interest beyond 
myself Youth is delighted with applause, because it 
is considered as the eaniest of some future good, and 
because the prospect of life is far extended ; but to ma 
who am now declining to decrepitude, there is-iitUe »o 
be feared from the malevolence of men, and yet lea 
to be hoped from their affection or esteem. Something 
they may yet take avay, but they can give me nothing. 
Riches would now be uBoless, and high employment 
would be pain. My retrospect of life recalls to my 
view many opportunities of good neglected, much time 
squandered upon trifles, and more lost in idleness, and 
vacancy. I leave many great designs unattemptedi 
and many great attempts unfiniahed. My njind is bur- 
dened with no heavy crime, and therefore I compoee 
myself to tranquillity ; endeavour to abstract my 
thoughts from hopes and cares, which, thongh reason 
knows them to be vain, still try to keep their old pos- 
session of the heart ; expect, with berene humility, that 
hour which nature cannot long delay ; and hope to 
possess, in a better state, that hippiiiess which he^e I 
could not find,. and that virtue which here 1 have not 
attained.** 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
consoled himself with remarking, that it was not rev 
■onable to be disappointed by this account ; for age liad 
never been considered as tbe seajon of felicity ; and 
' if it was possible to be easy in decline and weakuess, 
it was likely that the days of vigour and alacrity 
might be happy : that the noon of life might be bright, 
if the evening could be calm. 

The princess susptjcted that age was querulout and 
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Bialignant, and delighted to rsprtM th« expeetttioM 
of those who had newly entered the world. She had 
foen the poeeeaeorf of eitatei look with enyy on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleasure no 
longer than they can confine it to themselves. 

Pekaah conjectured, that the man was older than ho 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints to 
delirious dejection ; or else supposed that he had heen 
unrortunate, and was therefore discontented : '* For 
iiothing," said she, '^ is more commoui than to call our 
own condition the condition of life." 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressedi 
smiled at the comforts which thoy could so readily 
procure to themselves, and remembered, that, at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
prosperity, and equally fertile of consolat.)ry expedi- 
tota. He forbore to force upon them unwolcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too scon impreai. 
The princess and her lady retired : the madness of the 
astronomer hung upon their minds, and they desired 
Imlac to enter upon his oflice; and delay next morning 
the rising of the sun. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

The Princess and Pekuah visit the Astronomer, 

TiiK Princess and Pekuah having talked in private 
of Imlac's astronomer, thought his character at onoo 
so amiable and so strange, that they could not bo 
satisfied without a nearer knowledge ', and Imlac wai 
requested to find the means of bringing them together. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the philoso;*her had 
never received any visits from women, though he lived 
in a city that had in it many Europeans, who followed 
the manners of their own countries, and many trom 
other parts of the world that lived there with Europe 
an liberty. The ladies would not be refused, and 
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•everal ■che-nat were proposed fbr the aceompliah 
mont of their design. It was propoeed to introduce 
them as strangers in distress, to whom the sage was 
always accessible ; but, after some deliberation, it ap 
peared, that by this artifice no acquaintance could be 
formf d, for thei/ conyensation would be short, and they 
could not decently imprvtuna him often. ^ Tliis,** 
■aid Rasselas, " is true : but I have yet a Btronn^er 
objection against the misrepresentation of your state. 
I have always eonsidered it ae treason against the 
great republick of human nature, to make any man*8 
virtues the means of deceivmg him, whether on great 
or little occasions. AH imposture weakens confidence, 
and chills benevolence. When the snge finds that yoa 
are not what you seemed, he will feet the resentment 
natural to i man, wlio, conscious of great abilltiesy 
discovers that he has been tricked by understandings 
meaner than his own ; and perhaps, tlte distrust which 
he can never afterwards wholly lay aside, miy stop 
the voice of counsel, and close the hand of charity ; and 
wh^re will you find the power of restoring his bene 
factions to mankind, or his peace to himself.^** 

To this nr. reply was attempted, and Imlac began to 
hope that thoir curiosity would subside ; but, next day, 
Pekuah told him, she had now found an honest prO' 
tence for a visit to the astronomer, for she would solicit 
permission to continue under him the studies in which 
she had been initiated by the Arab, and the prmcess 
might go with her, either as a fellow-student, or be- 
cause a woman could not decently come alone. " I 
am afraid,*' said Imlac, " that he will be soon veary 
of your company : Men advanced far In knowledge 
do not icve to repeat the elements of their art ; and I 
am not certain that even of the elements, as he will 
deliver them connected with inferences, and mingled 
with reflections, you are a very capable auditress." 

" That," said Pekuah, " must be my care ; I ask of 
yoa only to take me thither. My knoYfled^e is perhaps 
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tnroed bcsr inclimtMin lor-aiid« aaUu n uM j f he ironTc4 
(roiD ber a lu^Larr cf her adreBtnre at the ^ynandt, 
and of the tiise puaed in iLe Arab's taluid. Sht toU 
her tale vitb eaK and ele^aBoe, uid her oarTrrtttioa 
took p<ws3aaK4i of his hearL The disDoarae inas then 
turned to aslrctnomy ; P^nah dnplajed whar tha 
knew : be looked upon ber as a prodify of fe&iius and 
entreated ber not to deast from a study which aha h94 
so happily begun. 

Tbey came again and again, and ware every tinM 
more welcome than before. The saca endeavoured to 
amuse tbem, that they might prolong their viails, for 
be found iiis thoughts grow brighter in their company ( 
the clouds oPsolicitude vanished by dogreot^ a« he 
forced himself lo entertain tliem^ and he griev .d when 
be was left at their departure to his old employment of 
regulating the ^asons. 

The princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for several monthsi atnd oould not oatoh a sin- 

10* 
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fie word from which thmy could judfo whether he 
eontinued or not in the opinion of bis preternatural 
copimisision. They often contrived to bring him to an 
open declaration ; but he easily eluded all their attacks, 
and on which side soerer they pressed hiuii eecaped 
from them to some other topick. 

As their familiarity increased, thoy invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, where they distinfpiished 
him by extraordinary respect. He began gradually to 
delight in sublunary pleasures. He came early, and 
departed late; laboured to recommend himself by 
assiduity and comp}iance ; excited their curiosity after 
new arts, that they might still want his assiatance ; 
and when they made any excursion of pleasure or in- 
qui*-y, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wisdoni^ the 
prince and his sister were convinced that he might be 
tnwted without danger -, and lest he should draw any 
false hopes from the civilities which he received, dis- 
covered to him their condition, with the motives of 
their journey ', and required his opinion on the choice 
of life. 

'* Of the various conditions which the world 8pr«>ads 
before you, which you shall prefer," said the sage, " I 
am not able to instruct you. I can only tell that I 
have chosen wrong. 1 have passed my time in study 
without experience , in the attainment of sciences 
whicii can, for the most part, be bat remotely useful to 
mankind. 1 have purchased knowledge at the expense 
of all Ihe common comforts of life : 1 have missed the 
endearing elegance of female friendship, and the happy 
commerce of domostick tenderness. If I have obtained 
any prerogatives above other students, they have been 
accompanied with fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity ; but 
even of those prerogatives, whatever they were, 1 
have, since my thoughts have been diversified by more 
intercourse with the world, begun to question the 
reality. When I have been for a few iaya kiat in 
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pleuini; dissipation, I am alwajs tempted to think 
that my inquiries have ended in errour, and thai 1 haY9 
iaffered much, and suffered it in vaia.** 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sag^e'i under- 
standing was breaking through its miifts, and resdhriA 
to detain him from the planets till he should forget hlg 
task of ruling them, and reason should recover its 
original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into 
familiar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures: his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time 
unengaged. Something was always to be done ; 
the day was spent in making observations which fur 
nished talk for tha evening, and the evening was 
closed with a scheme for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and dividtd hii 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
cnnvicfinn of his authority over the skies fade gra- 
dually from his mind, and began to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he new found subject to variation, from causes 
in which reason had no part. " If I am accidentally 
lefl alone for a few hours,** said he, ** my inveterate 
persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my thoughts are 
chained down by some irresistible violence ; but they 
are soon disentangled by the prince's conversation, and 
iuHtantaneously released at tiie entrance of Pekuah. 
I am like a man habitually afraid of spectres, who is 
set at ease by a lamp, and wonders at the dread which 
harassed him in the dark ; yet, if his lamp be extin- 
guished, feels again the terrours which he knows that 
when it is light he shall feel no more. But I am 
sometimes afraid lest I indulge my quiet by criminal 
negligoTiCe, and voluntarily forget the great charge 
with which I am intrusted. If I favour myself in 
a known errour, or am determined by my own ease in 
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9, doubtful qutfltion of thm importaBoOi how dnmiM 
M my crime !" 

^< No disease of tae imagination," answoTed Irolae, 
^* is so difiictilt of cure as that which ia complicated 
with the dread of guilt : fancy and conscience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and so often shiit their 
places, that the illusions of one are not distinguished 
from the dictates of the other. If fancy presents 
images not moral or religious, the mind dri\es them 
away when they give it pain ; but when melanchoUck 
notions take the form of duty, they lay hold on the 
faculties without opposition, because we ar<s afraid to 
exclude or banish them. For this reason the su|>ersti- 
tious are often melancholy, and the melancholy almost 
always superstitious. 

*^ But do not let the suggestions of timidity over- 
power your better reason : the danger of neglect can 
be but as the probability of the obligation, whichi 
when you con9ider it with freedom, you find very little, 
and that little growing every day less. Open your 
heart to the influence of the light, which from time to 
time breaks in upon you : wiken scruples importune 
you, which you in your lucid moments know to be vain, 
do not ntand to parley, but fly to business or to Pe- 
kuah, and keep this thought always prevalent, that 
you are only one atom of the trass of humanity, and 
have neither such virtue nor vice, as that you should 
be singled out for supernatural favours or dUictioni ." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Th9 Prince enters and brings a neto Topiek. 

** All this," said the astronomer, '* I have often 
thought, but my reason has been so long subjugated 
by an uncontrollable and overwhelming idea, that it 
durst not confide in its own decisions. I now tee how 
fatally I betrayed my quiet, by suffering chimeras to 
jurey upon me in secret , but melancholy khnnka from 
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Domrounication, and I nover found a man before to 
whom I could impart my troubles, though 1 bad been 
certain of relief. I rojoice to find my own sentimenta 
confirmed by yours, who are not easily deceived, and 
can have no motive or purpose to deceive. 1 hope 
that timti and variety will dissipate the gloom that has 
so long surrounded me, and the latter part of my days 
will bo spent in peace.'* 

'' Your learning and virtue," said Imlac, " may 
justly give you hopes." 

P'-sseJas then entered with the princess and Pekuafai 
and inquired, whether they had contrived any new 
diversion for the next day ? ^* Such," said Nekayah, 
*' in the state of life, that none are happy but by the 
anticipation of change : the change itself is nothing ; 
when we have made it, the next wish is to change 
again. The world is not yet exhausted ; let me see 
something to-morrow which 1 never saw before.*' 

'* Varict)'," said Rasselas, ^' is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even the /lappy valley disgusted me by the 
recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to 
rcpro:«ch myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of St. Anthony aupport, without complaint, a 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform hardship.'' 

*< Those men," answered Imlac, " are less wretched 
in their silent convent than the Abyssinian princes in 
their prison («f pleasure. Whatever is done by the 
monks iu incited by an adequate and reasonable mo- 
tive. Their labour supplies them with necessaries; it 
therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. 
Their devotion prepares them for another state, and 
reminds them of its approach, while it fits them for it. 
Their time is regularly distributed ; one duty succeeds 
another, so that they are not left open to the distrac- 
tion of unguided choice, nor lost in the shades of 
listless inactivity. There is a certain task to be oer- 
formed at an appropriated hour ; and their toils are 
cheerful, because they conaider them as acts of piotji 
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by wUck Umj ui always advancing towtrdf midlMi 

felicity." 

** Do you think/' said Nekuyab, ** that the monastick 
rule %8 a more holy and loss imperfect state than any 
other ? May not he equally hope for iiiture happiness 
who conrerses openly with mankind, who succours the 
distressed hy his charity, instructs the ignorant by his 
learning, and contributes by his industry to the general 
system of life ; even though he should onrit some of 
the mortitications which are practised in the cloister, 
and allow himself such harmless delights as his cou- 
dition may place within his reach *" 

'' This,'* said Irolac, '* is a question which has long 
divided the wise, and perplexed the good. I am afraid 
to decide on either part. He that lives well in the 
world, is better than he that lives well in a monastery. 
But, perhaps, every one is not able to stem the tempta- 
tions of publick life ; and if he cannot conquer, he may 
properly retreat. Some have little power to do good, and 
have likewise little strength to resist evil. Many are 
weary of their conflicts with adversity, and are willing 
to eject those passions which have long busied them in 
vain. And many are dismissed' by age and diseases 
from the more laborious duties of society. In mo- 
nasteries, the weak and timorous may be happily 
sheltered, the v/eary may repose, and the penitent may 
meditate. Those retreats of prayer and contemplation 
have something so congenial to the mind of man, that, 
perhaps, there is scarcely one that does not propose to 
close his life in pious abstraction, with a few associ- 
ates serious as himself." 

*' Such," said Pekuah, " has often been my wish, 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she should 
not willingly die in a crowd.*' 

^' The liberty ot using harmless pleasures," proceedca 
Irdac, '* will not be disputed ; but it is still to be ex- 
amined what pleasures are harmlesv. The evil of any 
pieasure that Nekayah ean image, is not in the act 
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Itself, hut in iU ooniieq^ences. FleMare, in itself 
hannleMy mej become inischicvoui, by endearing to 
us a state which we know to be transient and probato- 
ry, and withdrawing our thoughts from that of which 
every hour brings ns nearer to the beginning, and of 
which no length of tirae will bring us to tbo end. 
Mortification is not virtuous in itself, nor has any other 
use, but that it disengages us from the allnrements of 
sense. In the state of future perfection to which we all 
aspire, there will be pleasure without danger, and 
security without restraint.'* 

The princess was silent, and Rasselas, turning to 
the astronomer, asked him, whether he could not delay 
her retreat, by showing her something which she had 
not seen before ? 

*' Your curiosity," said the sage, " has been so gene- 
ral, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, that 
novelties are not now very easily to be found : but 
what you can no longer procure from the living may 
be given by the dead. Among the wonders of this 
country are the Catacombs, or the ancient repositories 
in which the bodies of the earliest generations were 
lodged, pnd where, by the virtue of the gums which 
embalmed them, they yet remain without corruption." 

<- 1 know not," said Rasselas, <* wliat pleasure the 
sight of the Catacombs can afford ; but, since nothing 
else offers, I am rcbolved to view them, and shall place 
this with many other tilings which I have done, becaoso 
I would do something." 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the next day 
visited the Catacombs. When they were about to 
descend into the sepulchral caves, '* Pekuah," said the 
princess, '' we are now again invading the habitations 
of the dead ; I know that you will stay behind ; let me 
find you safe when I return." " No, I will not be left,** 
answered Pekuah, " I will go down between you and 
the prince." 

They then all descended, and roved with wondor 
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through the labyrinth of subterranooini ]M«if«% 
where the bodies were laid in rows on either side. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Imlac discourses on ike Jfature of the Soul, 

^* What reason," said the prince, ** can he giren, 
vrhy the Egyptians should thus exiiensivelj preserve 
thobe carcasses v hich some nations consume with firOi 
others lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree to 
remove from their sight, as soon as decent rites can be 
performed ?" 

^* The original of ancient customs," said Imlac, ** is 
commonly unknown ; for the practice often continues 
when the cause has ceased ; and concerning supersti- 
tious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture ; for what 
reason did not dictate, reason cannot explain. 1 have 
long believed, that the practice of embaln^ng arose 
only from tenderness to the remains of relations or 
friends ; and to tliis opinion I am more mcUned, be- 
cause it seems impomible that this earn sh uld Have 
boon general Had all llie dead been embalmed, their 
repositories must in time have been more spac'ous than 
the dwellings of the living. I suppose only the rich 
or Iionourable were secured from corruption, and the 
rest left to the course of nature. 

*^ Bu^ it is commonly supposed, that the Egyptians 
believed the soul to live as long as the body continueo 
undisnohod, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death." 

** Could the wise Egyptians," said Nekayah, " thhik 
so grossly of the soul ? If the soul could once survive 
its separation, what could it afterwards receive or 
suffer from the bodv .'" 

" The Es^yptians would doubtless think erroneous- 
ly," said the astronomer, " in the darkness of heathen- 
ism, aii4 the first dawn of philosophy. The nature of 
Uie soal is still disputed amidst all our opportunities of 
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clearer knowledge : Some yet eay that it may be m»> 
terial, who, neverthelens, believe it to bo immortal.*' 

" Some/' answered Jmlac, ** have indeed said that 
the soul is material, but I can scarcely believe thai 
any man has thought it, who knew how to think ; fx 
all the conclusions of reason enforce the immateriality 
of mind; and all the notices of sense and investigatiooe 
of science, concur to prove the nnoonsciouanese of 
matter. 

^' It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Tet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, 
what part can we suppose to think ? Matter can diflbr 
from matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and 
direction of motion : to which of these, however varied 
or combined, can consciousness be annexed ? To \m 
round or square, to be solid or fluid, to bo great m little, 
to be moved slowly or swiAIy one way or another, art 
modes of material existence, all equally alien from 
the nature of cogitation. If matter be once without' 
thought, it can only be made to think by some uaw 
modification, but all the modifications which it can 
admit are equally unconnected with cogitative pow- 



ers." 



'* But the materialists," said the astronomer, " urge, 
that matter may have qualities with which we are vii* 
acquainted." 

**■ He who will determine ,"Tetumed Imlac, " against 
that which he knows, because there may be so^ue- 
thing which he knows not ; he that can set hypotheti- 
cal possibility against acknowledged certainty, is not 
to bo admitted among reasonable beings. All that we 
know of matter is, that matter is inert, senseless, ane 
lifeless ; and if this conviction cannot be opposed but 
by referring us to something that we know not, W6 
have all the evidence that human -intellect can admit. 
If that which is known may be overnded by that 
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iHiich M unknown, bq being, not omnlieioDt, em 
Arrive at certainty.** 

" 1 et let us not," Mid tbo attronomer, ** too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator'a power." 

** It is no limitation of omnipotence/* replied the 
poet, " to suppose that one thing is not consistent with 
amtthcr, that the same proposition cannui bn at ooce 
true and false, that the same number cannot be oven 
and odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred on that 
jrhich-is created incapable of cogitation." 

** I know not," said Nekayoh, ** any great use of this 
question. Does that immateriality, which, in ray 
opmion, you have sufficiently proved, necessarily in- 
olude eternal duration r" 

*^ Of immateriality," said Imlac, " our ideas are 
negative, and therefore obscure. Immateriality seems 
to imply a natural power of perpetual duration, as a 
consequence of exemption from all causes of decay : 
whatever perishes is destroyed by the solution of its 
contexture, and separation of its parts ; nor can we 
conceive how that which has no parto, and there- 
fore admits no solution, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired." 

" I know not," said Russelas, " how to conceive any 
thing without extension ; what is extended must have 
parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts may be 
destroyed." 

'< Consider your own conceptions," replied Imlac, 
*' and the difficulty will bo less. You will tind sub- 
ttance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
real than material bulk : yet an ideal form has no ex- 
tension. It is no less certain, when you think on a 
pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of a py- 
ramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. What 
■pace does the idea of a pyramid occupy more thin 
the idea of a grain of corn ? or how can either idea 
■ufler laceration ' As is the effect, such is the cause : 
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as thought, fuch is the power that thinka ; a power 

impassive and indiscorplibl^." 

" But thQ Being/' Maid Nekajah, '* whom I fear to 
name, the Being which made the eoul, oen dcetniy it.** 
** He. surely, can destToy it,** answered Inilac, 
'< since, however unperlshable, it receivos f/om a su« 
periour nature its power of duracion. That it will 
not perish by any inherent cause of decay, or prin- 
cifile of corruption, may be shown by philosophy ; but 
pliiiosophy can toll no more. That it will not be anni- 
hiiated by him that made it, we must humbly learn 
from iilghcr authority." 

The whole assembly stood awhile silent and cc*Uoct- 
ed. '' Let us return," said Rwselas, "* from this scene 
of mortality. How gloomy would be these mansions 
of the dead to him who did not know that he should 
never die ; that wJiat nuw acts nhall continue its 
agency, and what now thinks shall think on for 
ever. Those that lie here stretched ^before us, the 
wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to re- 
member the shortness of our present state : they were, 
perhaps, snatched away while they were busy like us 
in the choice of life." 

<< To ine," said the princess, " the choice of life is 
become less iuiportant ; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity," 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 
The Ccnelusionj in vihtrh nothing is eoneludcd. 
It was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : 
a few days after their visit to the Catacombs, the 
river began to riser 

They were confined to their house. The whole 
region being under water, gave them no invitation to 
any excursions, and, being well supplied with materials 
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for talk, ihsy diverted theroMlves with eomparifoni 
of tlie differont forms of life which ihey had observed, 
and with Tarious schemes of happiness, which each of 
them had formed. 

Polsuah was never so mnch charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Aroh 
restored hor to the Princess, and wished only to All it 
with pious maidens, end to bo made prioress of tho 
order : she waff weary of expectatiun and disgust, and 
would gladly be fixed in some unvariable state. 

The Priueoss thought, that of ail subluuazy things 
knowledge was the best : she desired first to learn all 
sciences, and then proposed to found a college of learn- 
ed women, in which she would preside, that by convers- 
uig with the old, and educating the young, she might 
divide her time between the acquisition and com- 
munication of wisdom, and raise up for the next age 
models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

T'le Prince desired a little kingdtjm, in which he 
might administer justice in his ov^ person, and see 
all tho parts of government with his own eyes ; but he 
could never fix the limits of his dominion, and was 
always adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlao and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven along the stream of life, without directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of those wishes that they had formed, they well 
knew that none could be obtained. They deliberated 
awhile what was to be .one, and resolved, when the 
inandation should cease, to return to Abyssinia. 



